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cAND what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, comes perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, and see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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THIS MONTH’S 


Adele B. Simon, an ardent advocate of 
parent-teacher associations and an active sup- 
porter of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is a resident of San Francisco and a 
former president of the Gough School Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Many inquirers ask “Who is the Teacher 
Across the Hall?” We have not yet persuaded 
her to disclose her identity, but she is a well- 
known teacher in a well-known school. The 
delightful sketches which brighten her pages 
are from the pen of Miss Elfrieda Sylvester, a 
former teacher of the deaf who now resides in 
Scranton, Pa. 


Elizabeth Morrow is a member of the faculty 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf, and inherits 
from her father, J. W. Sowell, of the Nebraska 
School, a love for teaching. Four more contribu- 
tions from Iowa School teachers will appear in 
the September Voita REviEW. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


‘ “Home and School” 
contribution from Caroline A. Yale, of whom ~ 
an educator recently said, “Her psychology was ~ 
fifty years ahead of her time.” Two other con- — 
tributors to this department are Donna Brani- — 
gan and Lucile Neff, of the Ohio School for — 
the Deaf. The mother who contributes anony-— 
mously is also from the middle West—some- | 
where in Illinois, to be exact. q 


Facts and Figures about Welfare Work for the | 
Deaf in Germany are supplied by Dr. Otto | 
Schmahl, of the School for the Deaf in Berlin: : 
Evidently after-care in that country is h k 
with true Teutonic thoroughness. 


Erratum: In the May VoLtTa REVIEW, Miss 
Jennie Mayes Stroud was reported to be a 
uate of the normal department of Clarke School. 
This was a mistake, much regretted. i 
Stroud was trained at the Western Pennsylvania € 
School. q 
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The Association Meeting 


Tentative Program 


ORK on the program for the As- 

sociation meeting in Milwaukee is 

progressing smoothly, but owing 
to the early date at which the VoLTA RE- 
VIEW must go to press it is impossible to 
present complete arrangements in several 
instances. The outline which follows is 
correct in the main, however, and evidences 
consistent adherence to the general theme 
of the conference, which is “Normality for 
the Deaf Child.” It should be emphasized 
that the Association, in selecting this theme, 
does not assert that deaf children may be- 
come exactly like their normal brothers and 
sisters. The ideal of normality is the goal 
toward which educators of the deaf should 
constantly strive. 


Monday—June 30th 

8 p. m. Opening Meeting 

College Auditorium—Presiding, H. M. 
McManaway, President, American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 
Address of Welcome 

Lavilla Ward, Supervisor of Deaf, Blind, 
and Correction of Speech Disorders, Wis- 
consin. 
Response 

T. C. Forrester, Secretary, American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 
Address, The New Education 

Frank E. Baker, President, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. 


Tuesday—July 1st 
Exhibits of School Supplies, Text Books, 
and Apparatus—College Gymnasium. 


9—12 Demonstrations—Rooms at College. 
*11—12 Demonstration of Hearing Aids 
2 p. m. General Meeting—College 
Auditorium 


Subject: “Normality in Speech” 

Presiding, Bessie N. Leonard, Principal, 

Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Voice and Mechanism of Speech 

Sarah E. Lewis, Supervising Teacher, 
South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
The Use of Touch 

Sophie Alcorn, Day School, Detroit, Mich. 
Fluency 

Josephine Avondino, A. G. Bell School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Use of Speech in All Activities 

Anna C. Hurd, Principal, Rhode Island 
School, Providence, R. I. 

How the Volta Bureau Can Help 

Josephine ‘Timberlake, Superintendent 
Volta Bureau. 

4—6 Tea 

Paul Binner School. 

8 p. m. General Meeting 

Pfister Hotel—Presiding, E. A. Gruver, 

Superintendent of Pennsylvania Institution 

for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Address, The Teacher and the Problem 
Child 

Stella V. Stillson, Director of Division of 

Education of Exceptional Children, Mil- 

waukee State Teachers College. 

Address, ‘““A Method to Localize and De- 
velop Residual Hearing, Leading to 
Voice Audition” 

Marcel Vigneron, Associate-Professor of 

Phonetics, New York University. 
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Address, Educational Significance of Indi- 
vidual Differences 


Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, III. 


Wednesday—July 2nd 
Exhibits of School Supplies, Text Books, 
and Apparatus—College Gymnasium. 
9—12 Demonstrations—College 
11—12 Instruments for Measuring Deafness 
and Aiding the Hearing 
J. B. Kelly, in charge of Research, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 
2 p. m. General Meeting 
College Auditorium. 
Subject: Normality in Attitudes and Social 
Relations” 
Presiding, Nettie McDaniel, 
Beverly School, Beverly, Mass. 


Principal, 


Through Mental Hygiene 

Pauline Camp, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wis. 
Through the Activity of Parent-Teacher 

Associations 

Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Supervising Teach- 
er, Florida School, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Through the Activity of the Field Worker 

Ethel Warfield, Field Agent, Trenton. 
Through the Activity of the School 

Nida Saunders, Principal, Day School, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

7 p. m. Banquet—Pfister Hotel 

Toastmaster 

Harris Taylor, Past-President American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
Address 

H. M. McManaway, President American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
Address, Significance of the White House 

Conference 

Charles Berry, Chairman Section on Edu- 
cation and Training of Special Children, 
White House Conference. 
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Thursday—July 3rd 
Exhibits of School Supplies, Text Books, 
and Apparatus—College Gymnasium. 
8 a. m. Breakfast for Supervising Teachers 
Pfister Hotel. 
9—11 Demonstrations 
Rooms at College. 


11 a. m. Business Meeting 
College Auditorium. 


2 p. m. Group Conferences 
College. 


Subject: Our Part in Attaining Normality 


for the Deaf Child 
Primary Classroom Teachers 
Marguerite O. Jenkins, Alabama School, - 
Talladega, Ala. 
Intermediate Classroom Teachers 


Stella J. Wetherill, Missouri School, Ful- 


ton, Mo. 
Advanced Classroom Teachers 


Sadie I. Owens, Paul Binner School, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Supervising Teachers and Principals 
Katherine Williams, Supervising Teach. 

er, Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 

Superintendents 


Frank W. Booth, Superintendent Ne 


braska School, Omaha, Neb. 


3 p. m. Conference of Day School Teachers 


Presiding, Mabel E. Adams, Principal, © 
Horace Mann School, Boston. 


6 p. m. Supper for Life Members 


8 p. m. General Meeting 
Pfister Hotel. 
Subjects Normality by Means of Profesiond 
Growth of the Teacher 


Presiding, Frank M. Driggs, Supera — 


tendent of Utah School, Ogden, Utah. 
Report of Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards 
Address, In-Service Training 
O. H. Plenzke, Assistant State Supesit 
tendent, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on Page 295) 
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Parent-Teacher Associations in 


Schools for the Deaf 


By ADELE B. SIMON 


“ HILD WELFARE,” the magic 
| slogan that has banded together 

millions of parents in a common 
altruistic purpose, is indeed a_ precious 


formula in considering the claims of the 
deaf child. 


Not in a neighborhood school, where the 
parent can be in active and immediate touch 
with all that concerns him, is the deaf child 
placed. Either an institution some distance 
from his home, or a day school that in many 
instances is not near his residence, is his 
educational background. 


Because of this seeming difficulty of close 
cooperation of the parents of the deaf child 
with his school, the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, in January, 1929, appointed a Parent- 
Teacher Committee to investigate what had 
already been done to solve this problem and 
to make recommendations of what could be 
done for further progress. 


The personnel of this committee con- 
sisted of: 


Mrs. Richard Simon, San Francisco, chair- 
man; Miss Clara Newlee, Chicago; Mrs. H. 
C. Rothwell, San Francisco, secretary. 


The first piece of work undertaken by this 
committee was the ascertaining of the num- 
ber of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Schools for the Deaf and the manner in 
which they were functioning. A question- 
naite prepared by this committee and mailed 
to all institutions and day schools brought 
forth eighty-five replies. 


Some very interesting and helpful data 


were received. Before detailing this in- 
formation the following explanation seems 
necessary. It must be noted that although 


many Organizations call themselves parent- 
teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, etc., 
there is but one official parent-teacher or- 
ganization, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. To belong to this organ- 
ization that is doing the real parent-teacher 
work throughout the country means an 
adherence to its constitution and by-laws 
and an observation of a general uniformity 
of procedure, as well as the payment of cer- 
tain set dues. 
Day SCHOOLS 

We received fifty responses from day 
schools or classes for the deaf in day 
schools. Of this number 

20 Had no parent-teacher association, 
mothers’ club or affiliation of any 
kind. 

9 Had parent-teacher associations of 
their own but were not affiliated with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

12 Belonged to the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation of the school in which they 
were housed, and of these twelve 

6 had local affiliations only 

1 had district and state affiliations 
only 

5 had national affiliations. 

9 Had their own organizations for deaf 
children and were further affiliated 
with the National Congress. 


INSTITUTIONS 
1 Had own P.-T. A.—no affiliations. 
1 Had P.-T. A. affiliated with National 
Congress. 
11 Had attempted or desired to organize. 
20 Had no P.-T. A. and had not con- 
- sidered any necessity for one. 
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Perhaps the foremost fact divulged by 
these questionnaires was the almost universal 
desire on the part of schools for the deaf to 
have a parent-teacher association of some 
sort. That these questionnaires were an- 
swered by educators instead of parents 
emphasizes this desire more forcibly, as it 
is generally the parents who first feel the 
need of such organizations, the teachers 
joining later. Even heads of institutions ex- 
pressed the hope that some sort of organiza- 
tion could be effected whereby their scat- 
tered parenthood could be contacted and 
amalgamated into one group. 


In this regard, we are happy to note the 
letter of Mr. H. J. Menzemer, Superin- 
tendent of the State School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. He states that they have 
a parent-teacher association that is working 
nicely. To quote from his letter: 


“At the opening of the school in Sep- 
tember, when many of the parents bring 
their youngsters, a meeting followed by a 
dinner is held, at which time plans for the 
year are discussed and a tentative program 
outlined. The working majority of the 
officers, who are elected at that time, are of 
the immediate vicinity, and these conditions 
are then worked out as outlined. 

“The dues are $1.00 per year, and are, 
of course, entirely voluntary. We have quite 
a nice membership. These dues are used to 
help needy pupils when absolutely neces- 
sary and for purchasing pleasurable activi- 
ties for the youngsters. These include 
shows, playground equipment, etc. 

“Letters are sent out two or three times 
during the year to all of the members, keep- 
ing them in touch with what is being done.” 


The work accomplished in this school 
should surely be an inspiration to others to 
try and do likewise. 

There are many splendid parent-teacher 
organizations in the day schools for the 
deaf. We wrote a long article in these 
columns a few months ago about the Gough 
Oral Deaf Parent-Teacher Association of 
San Francisco.* This association is nation- 





*Volta Review, February, 1928, page 69. 
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ally affiliated and conforms in all ways to 
parent-teacher standards. We told in our 


last article of the interest displayed in the — 
physical and moral welfare of the children, 
of the finding of foster homes in San Fran- ~ 


cisco for rural children so that they could — 


attend a day school, of the motor corps 
service rendered the little ones, and of the 


campaign for teacher-training classes for — 


teachers of the deaf. This last aim is soon 
to become a fact, as training classes for 


teachers of handicapped children are to be — 
initiated next term in the State Teachers — 


College in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Rothwell, President of the Gough 
P.-T. A., outlined a very comprehensive 
program at the beginning of the year. At 
each meeting a definite subject was 
presented. Topics were: 

Membership 


Vocational Guidance 
National Book Week 


The League for the Hard of Hearing — 


Home Budgeting 
Founders’ Day 
Boy Scout Activities 
Recreation. 
Round Tables were also held on subjects 
of interest, such as: 
Physical Hygiene 
Musical Advancement for the 
Child 
Children’s Reading 
Audiometer demonstration 
Thrift 


Safety Precautions for the Deaf Child i 


Dramatics for the Deaf Child. 


The Gough P.-T. A. has a large mem- — 


bership, nearly 100, and there are about 50 
children in the school. 
as parents are drawn to take an active paft 


in this association. It has demonstrated its | 
usefulness in informing the general public — 
of work for the deaf, in attracting parents ~ 


to take a vital part in the school life of 


their children, and not only to study mat-— 
ters concerning their immediate welfare, but — 
to undertake projects beneficial to all deaf 


children. 


Deaf 


Outsiders as well — 
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Another Parent-Teacher Association that 
shows great activity is that of the Deaf-Oral 
Department of the Parker Practice Day 
School, Chicago. This association is also 
affliated with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Its membership is 
75, with a school enrollment of 135. 

During their monthly meetings campfire 
deaf girls take charge of little children 
while the mothers are in attendance at the 
meetings. For several years past the pro- 
grams at the meetings have consisted of class 
demonstrations given by different teachers. 
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at the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota. 

The Association participated in the Sum- 
mer Round-up Campaign, and sent out a 
great many letters to the P.-T. A.’s of the 
South. Side. 

A very important action of the Associa- 
tion this year was to take a life member- 
ship in the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

The head teacher of the school con- 
tributed an interesting article to the January 
number of Child Welfare. 


This year a _ pro- 
gram of speakers 
was arranged: 


The Manual 
Training teacher told 
of schools for the 
deaf he visited dur- 
ing his _ sabbatical 
year. 

Talk by Director 
of Special Schools, 
Board of Education. 

Christmas play by 
sixth grade. 

Talks by a former 
teacher and also one 
by a school nurse. 

A talk on “What 
the Parents Can Do 
for the Deaf Child.” 


This P.-T. A. has 





IT DEPENDS ON THE 
NEIGHBORS 


WE FACE in this country this ques- 
tion—what is our organization to 
be for the care of the child? There are 
two general methods of work: one vis- 
ualizes a great national organization 
reaching out, spreading its tentacles into 
every part of the country and telling 
people what to do; the other visualizes 
the local forces coming together in a 
united effort and doing a job in accord- 
ance with local possibilities. I say quite 
frankly that I belong to what may be 
called the county seat group—the local 
crowd, not the national crowd. The 
children are not in Washington, they 
are scattered everywhere, and whether 
they get the right things done for them 
does not depend upon what is done in 
Washington, but upon what the neigh- 
bors do, and whether they take an inter- 
est in education, in health, in welfare. 


—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


The President of 
this Association is 
Mrs. A. J. Brislen. 
This is a group that 
speaks for itself in 
the volume of its 
accomplishments and 
in the _ efficiency 
shown in carrying 
on its work. 


Several schools 
have reported that 
where they are 
housed in a school 
with regular ‘hearing 
classes, the deaf chil- 


dren and their prob- 
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done general social 





lems do not receive 





service work — has 

provided children with defective vision with 
glasses, given milk and lunches to the un- 
dernourished, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
baskets to needy families, visited homes and 
helped mothers of deaf children, looked 
after the best interest of the children, as to 
housing and school requirements. This year 
the P.- T. A. has undertaken a campaign for 
the building of a new wing to house the deaf 
department. A splendid service was ren- 
dered last June when the P. T. A. raised 
funds to pay the transportation expenses of 
four children who, with their teachers, were 
invited to give a four-days’ demonstration 


particular considera- 
tion. Others state that parents of deaf chil- 
dren are loath to enter into these general 
groups and hesitate to bring the particular 
problems of a deaf child to these general 
meetings. It would seem that if enough 
parents of deaf children could be banded 
together in one of these schools, their own 
particular group could be formed; or a com- 
mittee could be appointed in the general 
association to study and take care of the 
problems affecting the deaf child. 

Miss Short, Supervisor of the Classes for 
the Deaf in Los Angeles, reports that 


though the parents of deaf children in her 
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school have no separate association, the gen- 
eral P.-T. A. is most generous. They receive 
free milk, free lunches and clothes when- 
ever needed. 

Commenting at this point on the reason 
for parent-teacher associations, it seems quite 
obvious that the social welfare work needed 
in their schools should receive considera- 
tion. The primary aim and purpose of their 
existence is not, however, remedial atten- 
tion. 


To quote from the By-Laws of the Cali 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“The object of this organization shall be 
to promote Child Welfare in the home, 
school, church and community, to raise the 
standards of home life, to secure more 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of women and children. 


“To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teachers 
may co-operate intelligently in the training 
of the child, and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual education.” 


But it is not alone the formation of par- 
ent-teacher associations that will benefit the 
deaf child, but the using of parent-teacher 
machinery to reach, especially, the pre-school 
age deaf child and his mother. Dr. Harris 
Taylor, of the Lexington Avenue School in 
New York, is doing a splendid piece of 
work in this regard by contacting, through 
various agencies, with the parents of young 
deaf children and furnishing them with in- 
formation and advice in regard to the care 
of children too young to go to school. 

Finding the pre-school age child is the 
first and most important step in considering 
the education of the deaf child. It was to 
accomplish this very purpose that the Gough 
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Oral Deaf Parent-Teacher Association of | 
San Francisco drafted a bill, that we have ’ 
explained in these pages before, making 
deafness a reportable disease. In other | 
words, physicians must report all cases of — : 
deafness discovered to the school author Z 
ties, who, in turn, notify parents of the ® 
educational opportunities open to the child 
and age of entrance (three years, in Cali- — 
fornia). . 
It is affiliation with the National Con- — 
gress of Parents and Teachers that can help 


deaf child. Cooperation with summer round — 
up chairmen, whose province it is to supet-_ 
vise the examination of young children be- — 
fore entering school, will reveal many chil- 
dren with hearing defects. Privilege to 
address parent-teacher meetings on the 
necessity of finding and educating deaf — 
children will bring forth a harvest of names, 
Dissemination of literature, through parent- 
teacher channels, on reasons and means of — 
prevention; consultation with the Congress’ — 
chairmen on legislation, physical hygiene, : 
vocational guidance, extension, scholarship, a 
and other subjects, are excellent means of © 
bringing knowledge of the deaf child to the — 
general -public. 
Every opportunity offered for spreading 
knowledge on this subject should be used. 
This committee is cooperating with the In — 
ternational Society for the Education of the — 
Exceptional Child. The National Council — 


further in enabling us to find the young | 


of Jewish Women, through its committee — | 


on the deaf and the hard of hearing, is : 

giving extensive publicity to the cause. =~ 
Onward we must go. An enlightened 

public is our goal. The deaf child’s rights 





will be considered as soon as his cause is — 
understood. Parent-teacher associations sol 
parent-teacher methods can be of invaluable 
assistance in paving the way. | 





IF YOU are going to the Summer Meeting observe these instructions carefully: Apply to your station 
agent, several days ahead, for a certificate providing for return reduced rate. 
call for a receipt when you vurchase your ticket, and see that it is properly dated. Your cooperation i 


necessary to secure the rate for all who attend. 


has no certificates, 
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The Registration of Teachers 


HE announcement, in the April 
'T vours Review, of the Association's 

plan for the voluntary registration of 
teachers has aroused great interest. Reports 
have reached headquarters of groups of 
faculty members gathering at recess to dis- 
cuss the requirements, commenting with vig- 
orous approval or disapproval; of eager 
young teachers counting up their credits and 
determining to register as soon as the books 
are open; of older teachers assuring them- 
selves with satisfaction that their records 
fullfil all requirements; of others, anxious 
for themselves or their professional friends, 
asking for the further interpretation of cer- 
tain points, to make sure that no one truly 
eligible is excluded. 


Many expressions of entire approval have 
been sent in. Other comments, fewer in 
number, but showing care, thought, and 
constructive interest, are published below, 
because the Association Board and the Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards are ready 
to consider on its merits any modification 
offered. They are anxious to have the plan 
put into operation only when it is as {ree 
from flaws and as fair to everyone as it can 
possibly be made, without retracting from 
the original purpose. In this conection it 
may be said that the Committee is working 
out a plan for the recognition of work done 
in approved summer schools other than 
those conducted by the Association. 


No final action will be taken until after 
the Association Meeting in Milwaukee, so 
that the fullest opportunity may be given 
for discussion by all concerned. It is evi- 
dent that the question of registration and 
how it shall be handled will be one of the 
livest topics of the Summer Meeting. 

If you have other suggestions to offer in 
addition to those presented below, send them 
in promptly, or attend the Milwaukee meet- 


ing and take part in the adoption of the 
final plan. It is going to make history. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


After two faculty conferences on the pro- 
posed plan of registration for teachers of 
the deaf, we should like to see the classi- 
fication entitled Registered Teacher arranged 
as follows, the changes being italicized: 

An applicant for registration as Registered 
Teacher must present the following quali- 
fications : 


1. Graduation from standard four-year 
high school course. Two years train- 
ing for the oral teaching of deaf chil- 
dren; two years oral teaching of deaf 
children. 

2. Same high school requirement. One 
year training for the oral teaching of 
deaf children. Four years oral teach- 
ing of deaf children. Two Associa- 
tion summer schools, or one summer 
school and three hours credit in educa- 
tion in an approved college or normal 
school. 

3. For teachers who entered the profes- 
sion in or prior to 1920—three meth- 
ods of admission: 

(2) Same high school requirement. 
Ten years successful oral teach- 
ing. Reading of fiwe designated 
books, with synopses of two desig- 
nated ones. 

(4) Same high school requirement. 
Ten years successful oral teach- 
ing. Three hours credit in educa- 
tion in approved college or nor- 
mal school. Synopses of two 
designated books. 

(c) Same high school requirement. 
Ten years successful oral teach- 
ing experience. One Association 
Summer School certificate. 


These provisions seem desirable in order 
to provide for the registration of the many 
teachers who would lend prestige to the 
plan because of their standing and progres- 
sive spirit, but who entered the profession 
before the era of Association Summer 
Schools. 

‘With these changes made, we heartily 
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endorse the plan and expect to offer our 
names for registration. 


Ella L. Warren, 
Reva Jonas, 
Arthur J. Williams, 
Helen Jones, 
Ralph L. Parks, 
Emma Lee Hendrix, 
Elizabeth Bass, 
Alice Stevens, 
Marie P. Orr, 
Leonora Hopkins, 
Nellie O'Connor, 
Ellen B. Cobb, 
Jennie Mayes Stroud, 
Helen Stonebraker, 
Dorothy Deatrick, 
Elizabeth Watrous, 
Virginia Welch. 
—Florida. 
“pe erg 

The committee on teacher registration 
has done a most creditable work in the 
right direction.- I wish that I might see its 
form, minus the “in lieu’s,” in the next 
generation. 

What per cent of our teachers can quali- 
fy today for Standard Registration? In my 
own case I am trying to see the advantage 
of two Association Summer Normal Certifi- 
cates. 

But for the candidate for Registered 
Teacher submitting a third certificate, 
wouldn't time and money be spent to greater 
advantage attending summer sessions, with 
credits, in her own state, as our colleagues in 
the hearing world do? 

I know that there are teachers who take 
the minimum course required for an As- 
sociation Certificate. Even so, three such 
courses would not give enough variety and 
background commensurate with time and 
money expended. This is said with all due 
respect and admiration for the excellent 
courses offered each summer by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The requirements under Extension and 
Renewal augur well for the future of our 
profession. ANNE B. BERKELEY, 

New York. 
: 9 

I wish to protest against the third pro- 
posed requirement for extension of teacher 
registration. 

Surely successful teachers, once approved 
by the Board, ought not to be forced to pass 
and repass additional examinations, every 
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four years. Once approved, these teachers 
should remain approved, provided their 
superintendents vouch for their efficiency, 


Teachers wishing to raise their standing will — 
of course be willing to pass the additional — 


requirements. 


Will the Board suggest how the ee ; 
e-4 


teacher's salary can be stretched to provi 
“extensive travel’ ? 


monographs ? 


go to summer school, or publish books? It 


takes every cent to keep her fairly well 
dressed, and no superintendent would give — 


her a job if she weren't. 

As a college graduate and fairly success- 
ful teacher, I wish to protest against require- 
ments which will certainly discriminate 
against many of my peers in the profession. 

MILDRED EVANS, 
Pennsylvania. 
Es 


The report of the Committee on Profes- 


sional Standards is very satisfactory, I think. — 
The program should be carried out, and the | 


majority of Association members approve tt, — 


I feel sure, even though, as I, some see the — 
rating they will receive is not exactly flat-— 


tering. 

I am interested in the study of child psy-— 
chology and wish there were some way of — 
making it compulsory for every teacher each 
year to study some text on that subject. There 
seems to be so much of value in the way of - 


child study which I do not believe one gets 


by reading the professional magazines teach- — 
ers ordinarily read. : 
It is my opinion that comparatively few 
realize the importance of knowledge gained — 
from the study of the child mind. I believe ~ 
the ignorance on the part of teachers of the 
deaf is having its disastrous effect. 
children are so much more at the mercy of - 
their teachers than hearing children. 4 
You asked for suggestions. Mine is that 
systematic reading of child psychology” 
should be required; but I do not see how 
your committee could embody this requite-— 
ment. It seems that the schools del ask 
their teachers to read certain books, each 
year, and that there should be a uniformity, — 
all over the country. & 
MAUMEE ROBERTS, | 

Alabama. — 


aa 


ro: 


Or how a progressive — 
and conscientious teacher, who must solve — 
new problems with every deaf pupil, will — 
find time and money to publish books and — 
I know a teacher who gets © 
eight hundred dollars. How can she travel, — 
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ELL, here we are again, packing 
W charts and number cards in 

school room closets, and packing 
our trunks for vacation. We do urge all 
our fellow schoolmarms to squeeze in a 
little fun, somehow, this vacation, no mat- 
ter how many ambitious university courses 
they are planning. The best teacher we 
know, who has been a principal for years 
but is still the best teacher we know, always 
says, “Forget about the school room for 
at least one month in vacation time. Then 
you will come back to school room problems 
with new strength and new enthusiasm.” 

We confess our plans for a fancy vaca- 
tion have had to be greatly reduced as usual, 
for reasons which most of our colleagues 
will understand. 

We never heard of an extravagant teacher 
of the deaf. If there is such a soul, we 
never met her! All teachers we know are 
thrifty and careful. But as one of our deaf 
pupils graphically put it, “My money is 
always less than!” 

Anyway, there’s plenty of inexpensive fun 
to be had, thank goodness, and we expect 
to get some for nothing. It is our firm con- 
viction that a teacher of the deaf never 
needs to be urged to be 
noble. She does need to 
be reminded that her 
health and nerves will be 
benefited by more frol- 
icking than she usually 
allows herself. 





, 


Elfrieda Sylvester 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE MONTH 

This month our thanks are due the 
teachers of the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
who sent in suggestions voluntarily, thus 
saving us the trouble of coaxing for them. 
We hope other schools will have the same 
philanthropic impulse, next fall, if ye edi- 
tor continues to lend us this corner in the 
magazine. (Any of you who see ye editor 
at the summer meeting can discuss with her 
whether you'd like the department another 
year or not.) 

As soon as the contributions arrived from 
Illinois we wrote imploring the teachers to 
sign their names to their articles. This they 
refused to do. However, some of them 
signed their initials. All you need to do, 
therefore, if your curiosity is too much for 
you, is to open your Annals and look the 
teachers up. (We've already done so!) 

Here are the suggestions: 

Action Work In Geography 

Action work has proved of great help 
in making clear points not only in language, 
but in geography as well. 
In the first year of geog- 
raphy we ask, “Whose 
desk is east of Mary's 
desk?” or “Whose room 
is south of our room?” 
To prepare for this I had 
several exercises which in- 
cluded, ‘Put a book west 
of the radiat-:.’ Put a 
chair north of my desk.” ~—= 
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History Review 

I have found that a stoty of several para- 
graphs with from twenty-five to forty blanks 
left for pupils to fill with facts, has been 
an interesting way to conduct a review in 
history for fourth graders. This plan was 
used to cover material which had been given 
in about four lessons. 


To Have Drill for Primary Children 
Be certain that each pupil has something 
that really belongs to him. 
Have written on cards the expressions 
that the pupils are to use, as: 


ee I have a ball. 
# I have a doll. 


- 





ie 
Lauok TREE 


Place the cards on a table. At a signal, 
the pupils are to walk around the table and 
select the cards that express what they have. 
Class returns to the circle and reads the 
cards. 

Two other sets of cards may be used, one 
leaving blanks for the pronouns and the 
other for the verbs to be supplied. 

Write large enough so the cards may be 
read at a glance; 2 x 14 inches is a good size 
to use. A. M. P. 





Sentence Building Help for Primary 
Children 
A-sentence building exercise is popular 
as seat work to fill in between exercises. 
We have a set of cards on which one 
word is written and the pupil is to build 
his sentence around that word: 


© 0 6.6 ee Sis 6-e © 0. ee 
ore ee ew wee wwe ee 
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eee ee ee © ALD weer eeevee 


eee eee 


ee ee wee 


ee eee ewe ewww ene 


Whatever the pupil is thinking about will ; 


determine his sentence. We may get ‘John’s 
shoes are new,” or “John’s mother came to 
see him.” “I saw the flag,” or “Roger waved 
the flag.” “I saw a red bird,” ‘Ruth has a 
red dress,” or ‘Charles brought a red pen- 
cil.” E. H. R. 


MONTHLY VERSE 
FOR INTERMEDI- 
ATE CHILDREN 
June 
June brings the jolly sum- 

mer time, 
When every  school- 
house closes. 
June brings us cherries, 
shady trees, 
And beautiful red 
roses. 


FLAG DAY 


Older boys and girls 
will be interested in cele- 





brating Flag Day on June 14th. Of course — 


your school has the famous picture of Betsy 
Ross and Washington examining the first 
flag. Perhaps some pupil in the school has 
visited the Betsy Ross house in Philadelphia, 
and can tell the other children about it. 


Some boy or girl might look up the ac- — 
count of the making of the first flag, and its — 
adoption by the Continental Congress on — 


June 14th, 1777. 


Another might tell what the colors mean: 
red for courage of our Revolutionary pa- 


triots, blue for truth, white for purity. Boys — 
and girls who are learning the names of all — 
the states will enjoy playing this Flag = 2 


game, which a friend gave us. 


Have two big flags pinned to the wall 
with the forty-eight stars on each. Divide 
your players into two groups. Make each 
side, the players taking turns, write 


names of the forty-eight states on the stats. 
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That side which first finishes naming all the 
States wins. 

Flag Day is a good time to impress rev- 
erence for the flag, to remind the children 
that: 

The flag should never touch the ground. 

Flags should not be used as decorations. 
Use bunting. 

Flags, no matter how small, should not be 
worn in buttonholes. 

Flags on schools or other buildings should 
not be hoisted before sunrise or allowed to 
remain up after sunset. 

When the flag is passing, if we are walk- 
ing, we should stop. If we are sitting we 
should rise, stand at attention, and boys 
should take off their caps. 


READING TO LEARN FACTS 

We were greatly impressed, recently, by 
an article we read in an educational journal. 
The writer said that children, learning to 
read, too often were given only stories and 
pretty bits of verse. Not enough training 
was given in the ability to acquire informa- 
tion through reading, and later on, when 
teachers in grammar grades imposed definite 
reading assignments in history, for instance, 
many of the pupils were unable to master 
the facts because they had not been trained 
to read properly. Well, we have usually 
found it so difficult to inspire a real love 
of reading in deaf children that we've 
helped them along by all the interesting 
stories we could find—too many, perhaps. 

Miss J. J. Christmas, one of the experts 
in our field, with whom we -were fortunate 
enough to have a recent chat, suggested a 
series of paragraphs, carefully planned and 
gtaded, which we might give to the children, 
and insist on their learning the facts con- 
tained—simply for the mental training in- 
volved. 


Another thing we must all have noticed 
about deaf children is that their idea of the 
world’s best literature is an anecdote in the 
school paper concerning themselves. We've 
had big pupils—indeed, boys and girls of 
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fifteen—who have searched through the pa- 
per from cover to cover and then tossed it 
aside disgustedly because there was nothing 
about themselves in it. Sometimes we won- 
der if all the ‘news’ published about chil- 
dren in local school papers is advisable. 
Parents like to see it. But hearing children 
don’t learn to read by reading about them- 
selves. Anything that tends to make deaf 
children more self-centered than they are, in 
our opinion, should be used spai’sgly. Do 
you agree with us, or don’t you? 


READ AND DO 
GAME 


For Primary 
Children 
We'll kick, and hop, 

And stamp our 
feet, 
And put them side 
by side. 
We'll lift our feet, 
And cross our feet, 
And now we'll 
run and slide. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE GAME 

(For Drill on Question “How—?”) 

I 

One pupil shuts his eyes. 

The others walk fast, or slowly, or back- 
ward, or softly, or on toes or heels, as each 
one pleases. (One athletic boy insisted on 
walking on his hands!) Then they sit down. 

The first child then asks. “How did you 
walk?” Each answers, telling how he 
walked. 

The verb fo count is also useful. 

“How did you count?” 

“By twos.” “By fives.” “By tens.” “In 
words.”” “In Roman numbers.” “Backward 
by 2’s,” etc. 








Ill 


The verb to write can be used. 

“How did you write?” 

“Fast.” “Slowly.” “Very nicely.” 

“Backward.” “Upside down.” ‘With my 
left hand.” 
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“I scribbled,” etc. (Sometimes we do 
things just for fun, and to make the children 
familiar with the words describing them.) 

All these drills may be given in the future 
tense instead of the past. 


CLOSING EXERCISE 

We don’t know what sort of closing ex- 
ercise your school has, but we can’t imagine 
any better way of entertaining pupils and 
parents, and demonstrating the school’s ac- 
complishments, than by conducting a lip 
reading contest. 

Lip reading is a technical part of our 
work that always makes a tremendous im- 
pression on outsiders. People unfamiliar 
with the deaf may not understand the difh- 
culties of articulation and language, but they 
are fully aware of the difficulties of lip- 
reading, whenever they try to do it, and they 
all realize its usefulness. 


Besides, in our own school, we teachers 
frequently lament that our pupils’ prowess 
in football, ‘track,’ and baseball is the 
only kind of prowess the outside world hears 
about. A big lip-reading contest might be 
written up in local papers if you know a 
friendly reporter. 


First, of course, the best lip-reader in 
each class would be selected. This could be 
done a week or two earlier. It might be 
necessary to have the preliminary tests fitted 
to various grades, and the final contests 
given according to grades. In that case 
be sure the pupil who wins the third year 
contest fully understands he is not yet so 
honored as the big boy who won the “very 
hard” lip-reading contest for advanced 
grades. Deaf children are prone to get 
mixed on points like this. 


Whatever your method, do let your 
“finals” come during the closing exercises, 
so that proud Lucy and Ben who win first 
and second place may wear a red ribbon, or 
hold a shiny prize, all the way home, to 
shout their triumph to the world. 
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Imagine the effect on Lucy's and Ben's — 
families and friends, and friends of their 
friends! We are will- 
ing to wager that if 
every school for the 
deaf held a big lip- 
reading contest every 
year and invited 
guests, our schools 
would win a good deal 
of publicity. Best of 
all, the children’s in- 
terest in lip-reading 
lessons would receive 
a big impetus. SS 

Perhaps you will find this little greeting — 
to guests useful, for closing exercises. Nat-— 
urally you will choose your best “speecher” 
to deliver it! 

‘Piece’ for Closing Exercises: 

Good morning, everybody, ; 

We are so glad you're here. 


We want to show you what we learned 
To do, in school, this year. 








We welcome you. We welcome you. 
We hope you like what we shall do. 
Here is a free chuckle for everybody at 


the end of the page, contributed by a 
teacher who was drilling on “one, the — 
other,” and asked Joe L———— for an — 
original sentence. Joe answered languidly, 


‘1 ate one apple. The other was an | 


orange.” 
Yours for a jolly vacation, 
A TEACHER. 





Deaf Automobile Drivers Make Great — 
Safety Record : 

Hugh G. Miller, Chief of the Bureau of ~ 
Labor for the Deaf of North Carolina, and ~ 
always active in behalf of those so afflicted, — 
has compiled data concerning ownership of — 
automobiles by deaf drivers with special — 


reference to the question of safe operation. | 


The results are astounding. For ,accord- — 


ing to Mr. Miller while there are one hun- §— 


dred cars operated in the state by those | 

who cannot hear, not an accident has oc 

curred among them in two years! 
—Raleigh (N. C.) News. 
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given, the very opposite. 
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An Introduction to Interpretative 


Reading 


By ELIZABETH Morrow 


UR best friends are our books,” it 
() has been said. But what kind of 


fricnds are those we cannot under- 


stand; whose best qualities and noblest 


worth we are unable to interpret or appre- 
ciate ? 

And since books are only reproductions 
of life with the same hints and appeals that 
enable us to interpret both, we should not 
tty to teach our pupils to interpret litera- 
ture of books before they are able to in- 
terpret literature of life. If we expect our 
pupils to read “for reading’s sake,” and not 
because it is required of them, we must 
develop their ability to interpret common, 
everyday hints. To read with pleasure one 
must ‘‘live’’ the incidents of which he reads. 
To “live” these incidents one must react. 
And to react one must “imagine.” Other- 
wise reading will be a forced task. In other 
words, the imagination must be compassed 
in order that it may be played upon. 

It has often been said that the deaf, es- 
pecially the congenitally deaf, have no imag- 
ination. I have found, in this work I have 
If anything, they 
have imagination which often surpasses that 
of the average normal child, but as a rule 
they have never learned to react to what 
they read. As a result they word-read. 

For example, if the pupil reads a line full 
of beauty and emotion as, 

“Pure moonlight in thy garden and the 
breath of fragrant roses.” 
he first reads the word pure, then moonlight, 
and so on. He fails to react to the visual 
image which pure moonlight creates. His 
imagination remains dormant and he gains 
no keen enjoyment in the beauty of the 
words, for he cannot see in his mind’s eye 


the beautiful picture that the words paint. 
The words “‘fiery red’’ call up nothing more 
than that fiery means like fire, then red—'‘oh 
yes!” he knows what red is—'‘like in 
John’s tie.” But there is no reaction to the 
image “‘fiery red.” 

I have followed a plan, in my teaching, to 
enable the pupils to react to words and 
phrases by drawing upon their own experi- 
ences. For example, I would ask them first, 

“What does pure make you think of?” 
Then, 

“What does moonlight make you think 
of ?” 

After each one has told me his individual 
experience which these words have called up 
I ask them what pure moonlight makes them 
think of. After all the pupils in the class 
have related their own experiences I give 
them magazines. They hunt through these. 
until they find a picture which conveys their 
conception of pure moonlight. They paste 
the pictures in their notebooks, and then 
write out the experience or experiences which 
the phrase has called up. Thus, 

“These words make me think of the time 
I was on grandfather's farm. The moon 
was shining so brightly. The light seemed 
so pure and white.” 

There are both psychological and _peda- 
gogical values in this method. - For there is 
no drudgery on the part of the pupil, and 
no rote or cut and dry formality on the part 
of the instructor. There is motivation, 
which is being advocated by the modern 
educators. Motivation is not new. Plato 
wisely said, “Use no violence towards chil- 
dren, but rather cause them to learn some- 
thing while playing.” All children love 


colors, pictures and something to do. So 
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while they are hunting pictures they are 
playing. 

The pupils are dealing with the per- 
They are recalling their own 
actual experiences and feelings; they are 
being taught how to make their thoughts 
The Germans regard 


sonal element. 


and feelings objective. 
this principle of expression as a law of de- 
velopment in expression. 

Later on when the pupils are required to 
write compositions, they will be able to write 
about things that interest them, and not 
about things that are in no way associated 
with their own experiences. They will be 
able to use their new words and phrases, be- 
cause they have made them a part of them- 
selves. Having once coupled an association 
with a word, they never forget the meaning 
or how to use the word. In other words, 
their compositions will be their own, and 
not borrowed from books. 

Such phrases as “‘dew-pearled”, “faded 
forest’, ‘‘warble of water’, ‘‘dead night’’ are 
full of emotional content, and probably call 
up experiences in every pupil. 

It should be borne in mind that in work- 
ing with younger pupils, only such words 
and phrases should be selected as call up 
visual images. It is questionable whether 
the congenitally deaf child can ever react to 
auditory images. It has been said that Helen 
Keller, in spite of all her wonderful achieve- 
ments, has never been able to get straight 
the fact that a radiator which gives off heat 
does not give off light. To her, light and 
heat are the same. This is probably due to 
the fact that the word /ight calis up no 
visual image. She has probably been taught 
that heat and light go together, and when- 
ever she feels heat concludes that light is 
also being given off. So, it is very important 
to select with care the reading material for 
our younger pupils. 

Teachers should aim to select only the 
kind that is full of visual images. Later 
on, as the pupils advance, efforts may be 
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directed toward teaching them to react 9 


auditory images. 


Before giving a story to a class I always. 


pick out all the words and phrases the pupils 
are not familiar with. Then we go through” 
the process of associating them with each” 
child’s experiences. 
every pupil must try to tell 
a. Where it happened. 
b. When it happened. 
c. What he was doing. 


d. What things make him think of he 


exper ience. 


The pupil must not have any previous 


idea of the nature of the reading he is to 
be given. 


The lesson proceeds something like this | 
“What does ‘dense’ make ye | 


Teacher: 
think of ?” : 
Pupil: “ ‘Dense’ makes me think of thid 
or crowded.” 4 
(It often happens a word will call up mi 
particular experience or that a dictional 
meaning of the word has to be given befo 
it can be associated with a past experience 
Teacher: “What does ‘forest’ make yo 
think of ?” J 
Pupils: 1 
trees.” c 
2. ‘‘ ‘Forest’ makes me think of a plat 
where there are many trees.” a 
' 3. ‘Forest’ makes me think of a plac 
where many tall trees and bushes grow,” ef 
Teacher: “Now what does ‘dense fores 
make you think of ?” q 
Pupils: 1. “ ‘Dense forest’ 
think of thick woods,” 
2. “ ‘Dense forest’ makes me think ¢ 


Forest’ makes me think ¢ 


makes 


many trees and bushes crowded thickly to- — 


gether,” etc. 
Teacher: “Can you think of any particu 

lar time when you saw thick woods?” 
Pupils: 1. “Yes, one summer.” 


2. ‘A long time ago when I was a little 


girl,” etc. . 
Teacher: ‘“What time in the summer?” 
Pupils: 1. ‘In early summer.” 





To carry on this work | 
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2. “In mid-summer.” 

3. “In late summer,” etc. 

Teacher: ‘“Where were you?” 

Pupils: 1. “On my grandfather's farm.” 

2. “On an auto trip with my parents.” 

3. “On a train when I was on my way 
to school,” etc. 

Teacher: ‘“What makes you think of these 
particular times?” 

Pupil: ‘I wandered out of the fields into 
the wood. It was so thick.” 

Teacher: “What else do you remember, 
John?” 

John: ‘Well, the trees were so thick and 
close together, and the bushes so thick I 
could hardly see any light. I felt chilly, I 
was frightened.” 





DENSE FOREST 


After this has been completed the pupil 
hunts his picture and the result will be a 
page in his notebook like this: 

These words make me think of early one 
summer. I was on my grandfather's farm. 
I wandered out of the fields into the dense 


forest and got lost. 1 could hardly see any 
light. I felt chilly and was frightened. 


After all the words selected have been so 


apa 
et 
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treated, the pupils are ready for the story 
or poem. There can be no doubt that they 
can then read it understandingly and with 
appreciation. The reactions cailed up are 
far greater than they would have been had 
only a dictionary meaning of the words and 
phrases been given the pupils as they asked 
the meanings in their toilsome attempt to 
“word-read” the story; for they are now 
able to Jive what they read. When they 
come across “dense forest” in their reading 
they see the thick trees, the thick bushes, 
and the absence of light. They actually feel 
the cold and dampness of the place, and the 
fear, which at the time clutched them, is 
again alive. ‘Dense forest’’ is now a part 
of them. 

Below is an actual page from one of the 
notebooks kept by one of the pupils. 


iA 
= A 
7 


(ss 3 





SNICKER 


That word reminds me of one afternoon 
my chum and I went away and we saw a 
girl wearing a short stylish dress, high heel 
shoes and without any stockings. She had a 
red mouth and thin black eyebrows. Jose- 
phine and I snickered. 

As the most important part about reading 
is to get the author's thought and feeling, a 
study of “effects” or “hints” is taken up in 
connection with this work. 

“Effects” may be divided, viz., 

a. Effects of Incident—hints which tell 
that something has happened; something is 
happening; something will happen; or some 
state or condition. 

b. Effects of Mood—hints which tell the 
mood or feeling of a person. 
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c. Effects of Character-—hints which tell 
some trait of character or the whole char- 
acter. 

If the child can be taught to interpret the 
simple incidents of life which are full of 
effects, he can also be taught to interpret 
reading material, which is only life, after all. 

The first step is to impress, by example, 
what effects or hints are. The teacher states 
ordinary incidents lately seen or experienced 
such as: 

"The sun is peeping from behind the 
clouds. People are putting down their um- 
brellas. The streets are muddy.’ What does 
that tell you?” 

Answers like the following might be 
given by the pupils: ‘It has been raining, 
but it has stopped now.” 

A still more imaginative child might even 
venture that the streets were not paved. 

Teacher: “ ‘The other day I saw a little 
boy eating a piece of candy. His little sister 
came and asked for a piece, but he would 
not give her any.’ What does that tell you 
about the little boy?” 


Pupils: “He was selfish.” “He was not 
kind.” “I think he was a pig.” “He was 
not polite.” ‘He was spoiled.” 

Teacher: “ ‘I saw a thin, pale little girl 


standing in front of a bakery window. Her | 


clothes were ragged and her shoes were out 
at the toes. Tears rolled down her cheeks 
as she reached toward a loaf of bread.’ What 
does this tell you?” 

Pupils: ‘She was a poor little girl.” ‘She 
must have been hungry.” ‘Perhaps she was 
starved.” “Maybe she was an orphan and 
had no home.”"—And so on until their imag- 
ination carries them away, which is, of 
course, what we want it to do so that they 
will not word-read. However, they must be 
trained not to allow their imagination to get 
so keyed up that it is out of reason. 

After the pupils understand this, the 
teacher may reverse the method and ask them 
to bring in hints and let her do the inter- 
preting. By purposely interpreting the hint 
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as signifying less than the pupil meant, { he 
teacher gives a lesson in precision and be 
value of hints. 4 

In connection with the work on hing. 
picture hunting and notebook work can be! 
used as with emotional words. In hunting 
pictures, care should be taken to select pic 
tures that do not tell too much. Our beg 
authors tell more by a hint or two than some 
of the authors of old could tell in a vy ole 
chapter. And if our pupils are to enjoy 
modern authors they must be taught to ree 
ognize hints of incident, mood and charac 
ter and to interpret accordingly. 

As an example of this phase of the work, 
suppose the pupils are told to look up pie 
tures with hints of incident. One brings in 
a picture of a crowd gathering on a stred 
corner near a telephone pole. A doctor with 
his medicine case is running toward the 
scene. This picture is rich in incident hing 
and deals with life. It tells that something 
has happened, and nothing more. The pupil 
must draw on his imagination to supply a 
cause. 

A picture registering mood is broughll 
by a girl. It is a picture of an old man with 
clenched fists, a frown on his brow and 
mouth open. All these tell the mood of the 
man, but there is nothing to tell the cause 
The pupils pick out the hints—"‘clenched 
fists,” etc., and interpret them thus, “The 
man is angry.” As an exercise on the de 
velopment of ‘the imagination they may be 
allowed to speculate on the cause of his 
anger. 

Following are examples of pictures with 
hints brought in by the pupils. Pt 



















HINT OF INCIDENT 
Something Is Happening 
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HINT OF CHARACTER 


After the study of emotional words, 
phrases and hints which will be a drill in 
composition and a method to increase visual- 
izing and the imagining power, a study of 
Metaphors and similes will be found of 
Value. For instance, 

Teacher: “What does ‘proud and stately’ 


“Make you think of?” 


Pupil: “Of George Washington, who was 


“a brave soldier. He was proud of his vic- 


tories. He was a large man and stood so 
Sttaight.”” 
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Teacher: ‘Then why speak of a ‘proud 
and stately tree’ ?” 

Pupil: “Because it is large and straight. 
Perhaps it holds its branches high in the 
air. It is proud because it is so straight and 
strong and wants everyone to admire it.” 

Just so may personification be taught. 

Teacher: ‘If we turned a collie dog into a 
person what kind of person would he be?” 

Pupil: “He would be a kind friend. He 
would be playful, and faithful to those 
whom he loved. He would not deceive any- 
one. 

Such work can be developed to such a 
degree that a more advanced pupil will write 
paragraphs full of emotion and imagination, 
such as the following which was written by 
an eighth grade pupil. 





FLOATING CLOUDS 


Lo! The sky, so extraordinary blue; so 
more beautiful than the bluest ocean with 
its waving hills farther beyond westward. 
The sky, so comely with many a cloud float- 
ing. These clouds are most fleecy white, 
floating on the blue mantle elegantly like a 
proud golden crowned swan. Fair land— 
like clouds float, float just to smile upon the 
beautiful earth with its green mantle. 


I have only touched upon the phase of 
the work which is adapted to young children 
such as have come under my personal in- 
struction. In concluding this paper I should 
like to call attention to the further possi- 
bilities of the method. It can be used 
through all the grades, increasing in com- 
plexity as the pupil advances. And when he 


is able to take up the study of literature it- 


(Continued on Page 294) 
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“The Race Marches Forward on the Feet of Little Children” 


E are grateful to our readers for 
We welcome extended to ‘Home 

and School.” Not only has it 
brought favorable comments with astonish- 
ing promptness, but one member even sent 
her letter by air-mail! We hope very much 
that everybody will respond to the invita- 
tion to discuss freely in its pages any ques- 
tion dealing with a deaf child and the prob- 
lem he offers to his parents. 

We expressed last month, in “This 
Month's Contributors,” our pleasure in the 
fact that Miss Yale had consented to assist 
with this mew department. We now have 
the added pleasure of announcing that 
quite a number of well-known professional 
colleagues are to contribute during the sum- 
mer months, in the special effort to make 
the department helpful to parents while the 
children are at home. 





A NEW PUPIL UNEXPECTEDLY 
BECOMES THE TEACHER’S 
ASSISTANT 


OVEL experiences break what might 
N otherwise seem monotonous days. 

Some years ago a little Canadian 
French boy entered the School. He was 
eleven or twelve years old, and had been 
deaf but a short time, having been made so 
by an accident. 

Not long after he entered the School, it 
came to the attention of the teacher in 
charge that one of the lad’s classmates had 
in his possession a note book one page of 
which was entirely devoted to a record of 
more oaths of the street gamin sort than 
most lads would know. The boy was ques- 
tioned as to the writer of these, and the re- 
ply was that the little Canadian boy wrote 








them there. Being called up for reproof, 
the lad acknowledged unhesitatingly that he 
wrote them all, and said as his excuse, “This 
morning the teacher up in the school room 
told us not to swear, and there wasn’t one of 
them boys that knew a single cuss word.” 

He evidently considered himself as a quali- 
fied assistant to the teacher giving religious 
instruction. Surely for this he could not be 
blamed. So far as we know he was not ac 
customed to use these ‘‘swear words,” him- 
self, but he was always a ready helper in 
school or out of school. 


CAROLINE A. YALE. 


A LETTER FROM A MOTHER 

It has often been said that the education — 
of the deaf child begins with the education 
of his parents. Many parents, realizing this, 
set about to inform themselves of pre-school 
methods. I do not underrate the value of 
intelligent early home training, though I am ~ 
one of those who floundered a bit in my 
well meant attempts. Yet, in my opinion, 
direct work with the child’ is not the only 
problem of importance confronting the 
parent. 


It is natural that a parent rebel at his 
child’s affliction, but continuous rebellion 
and grieving blight the life of the parent 
and do not help the deaf child. In fact, 
they add to his misfortunes. All children 
need guidance, modern youth to the com — 
trary—afflicted children more than others. 
It is therefore important that the parent, in 
his role of guide, see clearly—not have his 
vision clouded by a morbid refractory atti- 
tude toward his child’s affliction. In short, — 
he should possess a healthy state of mind — 
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that his judgments be unerring. It takes 
time to wear down rebellion and the marks 
left by exaggerating the evils of deafness. 
It is not a matter of moments to regain 
peace of mind. The parent cannot begin 
too early to accept his cross in a spirit of 
courage and a show of cheer, that these be 
reflected in the life of his child. 


I am the parent of a young deaf child— 
just beginning my education as such so I 
am not fruitful with practical suggestions. 
Yet other parents, new in the role as I 
am, may find it interesting to hear from 
one at this stage of the journey. The advice 
of parents who have finished the journey 
creditably is invaluable, especially if one is 
able to adjust this advice to changing meth- 
ods and opportunities. Such parents talk 
to us from the position of one looking back 
over a stretch of 
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from a mixed diet. If perchance his finances 
permit him a choice of schools, one letter 
brings addresses of many and he writes to 
them all. His days and nights thereafter 
are spent debating the points of day schools 
versus private versus state schools. His 
friends meanwhile, in attempts to console 
him, make him the target for exaggerated 
tales of accomplishments of deaf persons 
they have heard about. But the parent's 
smattering of frantic reading on the subject 
is just enough to make him a Doubting 
Thomas—yet he wants to believe—he tries 
to believe. Next, he may hurriedly visit a 
few schools. As a rule he comes away im- 
pressed mainly with the greatness of the 
task of educating a deaf child. In his be- 
wilderment the parent longs for a sign to 
point the school best for the child and for 

the family life. 





rough, hilly ground. 
With an educated 
self-supporting deaf 
citizen by their side 
they see only the 
peaks of achieve- 
ment. It is natural 


ton, D. C. 
the valleys should be 





RTICLES, questions and suggestions, 
+4 suited to the purpose of this de- 
partment, uniting the efforts of teachers 
and parents for the benefit of the deaf 
child, will be welcomed, read with ap- 
preciation and published when possible. 
Address Home and School, care Volta 
Review, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washing- 


None forthcoming, 
he makes a decision, 
usually at the eleventh 
hour—and his deaf 
child is set upon the 
road to learning — 


the education of the 
deaf child and of his 








hidden. From the 
words of such parents we seek our inspira- 
tion—we seek companionship from those still 
descending regularly into the valleys. 


When the parent of a deaf child realizes 
his child is permanently afflicted he is not 
only grieved—he is also baffled. He knows 
well the paths in which the feet of his hear- 
ing children should be set—even has con- 
fidence in original ideas on the subject. But 
the deaf and their development is a more 
hazy topic to Mr. Average Citizen than life 
on the moon. This apparently perfect child, 
noisy, happy and healthy, causes the head 
to whirl with conflicting thoughts such as 
these—'‘it just can’t be’—‘“but it is’— 
“what am 1 to do?’ In this perplexed state 
the parent sets out to learn of the deaf. 
He ferrets out reading matter—and suffers 


harrassed parent 
has begun in earnest. At this stage the child 
is probably less confused than his parent. 
The child has new surroundings to conquer, 
but the parent must conquer himself. I am 
fortunate in being able to live with my little 
deaf son (and a hearing daughter) during 
his first year at a large institution for the 
deaf. My husband and I made this arrange- 
ment (not without sacrifice as we are sepa- 
rated during my stay near the school) think- 
ing it only fair to the child to accustom him 
by degrees to a change in his life. It has de- 
veloped, however, that the child is not the 
only one benefited by this plan. Right here 
is the only point along the route where I can 
say to those parents travelling with and back 
of me, “I have found something that has 
lifted my spirits a little-—having found one 
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thing I am hopeful of finding others as the 
journey progresses.” 

We always fear the unknown more than 
the known. A parent fearing the world of 
silence for his child will find that fear some- 
what lessened by knowing that world better. 
At least it is so in my case. Being near this 
institution for the deaf I frequently come 
in contact with the deaf adult as well as 
the child. At first these meetings were 
casual, Later I sought them out, for I 
recognized the healing power of a little 
first-hand knowledge. We are seldom con- 
vinced of matters concerning us intimately 
until we see things with our own eyes. I 
had read of, and heard of, fine deaf citizens 
making our hearing world, in a large meas- 
ure, their own—now I know they exist and 
am heartened. 

I realize it is not possible in all cases for 
a parent to be with his deaf child, and 
among the deaf, as I am this one school 
year. Yet parents have an amazing way 
ofttimes of getting what they want where 
their children are concerned. I do not feel 
experienced enough to advise—except per- 
haps to say—mingle with the deaf adult 
whenever an opportunity offers — attend 
athletic events, social gatherings and public 
gatherings at your child’s school (if it be 
the type that has them) as well as merely 
visiting classes. You cannot make your 
child’s career for him, but you can make an 
attempt to see his problem clearly, to know 
as much as possible of his world and give 
him a fairer chance. A parent may never 
be able to say he is entirely reconciled to a 
major loss in his child’s make-up; yet, given 
an intelligent, healthy, deaf child, I now 
realize I worried more, on many counts, 
than conditions warrant. All this puts me 
in a healthier state of mind which, I trust, 
will work for the good of my child. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF THE SECOND 
) YEAR CHILD 


This being a personal letter to the parents 
of any deaf child in the first grade, we use 
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the names “Mr. and Mrs. Parks’’ and “Paul” : 
for convenience. ; 
My DEAR MR. AND Mrs. PARKS: ' 

Paul has done very good work the past 4 
year. In order that he may not enter the 
second grade this fall at a disadvantage we 
would like your co-operation during the 
summer months. 

You will find a complete outline of the - 
year's work in Paul's note book. Ask him | 
at least once a week the following questions: 
“What is your name? How old are you? 
What day is today? What month is this?’ 
Give him a calendar so that he may mark 
off each day of the month. Yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow give him the idea of 
past, present and future time, then he is able 
to use was, is, and will be. 

If you wish Paul to do something, insist 
that he take the command from your lips. 
You will find a list of familiar commands in 
his note book, such as: ‘Wash your face,’ 
“Comb your hair,’ “Give me —," 
and “Open the door.” 





Whenever the opportunity presents itself — 
always ask Paul the following questions: 
‘How many —-— have you? What color is 
? Who is that? What have you? 
What is it? Where is your 2?” For an 
answer require a sentence instead of a word. 

Paul knows a list of nouns classified as to 
parts of the body, clothing, foods (vege- 
tables, fruits, and meats), animals (wild and 
tame), toys, flowers, family names, and fut- . 
nishings of the home. Should Paul ask the 
name of something, first give it to him from 
the lips and have him repeat it after you; 
then write it so that he will get the spelling. 

















He also knows: “I can I can not 
-——, I like ——. I do not like ——.@ 
am ——. I have I gave —s 
——. I want and “I know.” — 








See that Paul uses these expressions. 

Should Paul want to ask a question, he — 
can use “May I have ? What — 
have you? Are you ? Can you ——? | 
and How are you?” 
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In his note book you will find a list of 
verbs that he can use. Also the adjectives 
and pronouns that he knows are found there. 

Paul knows the following nursery rhymes: 
“Baa, Baa Black Sheep,” ‘‘Jack be Nimble,” 
“Mary had a Little Lamb,’”’ “Miss Muffett,”’ 
“Jack and Jill,’ and “Ding Dong Bell.” 
Also these stories: “The Three Bears,” ‘“The 
Little Red Hen,” ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood” 
and “Chicken Little.” 

He can count and write numbers from 
one to one hundred by ones, twos, fives 
and tens, and knows all the simple addition 
combinations. 

Forget that Paul is handicapped and treat 
him as a normal child. Converse with him 
as you do your other children and see that 
he enters all the activities of the family and 
the neighbor children at play. 

Wishing you a happy summer together, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul's Teacher. 
(By DONNA BRANIGAN AND 
LuciLeE NEFF.) 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs 
By Helen Stonebraker 


A great deal of knowledge has been 
amassed in recent years concerning the child 
and child life. The purpose of the book, 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs, is 
to interpret to parents, teachers and social 
workers the scientific data that have been 
collected. Among the important points dis- 
cussed are the following: 

In the training of children, their instincts 
and impulses must be understood: their emo- 
tions need to be controlled in order that they 
may develop into normal adults. 

Growth is not uniform. There are periods 
of spurt and periods of comparative rest. 
The various parts of the body grow inde- 
pendently, so that rapid enlargement of one 
part may coincide with a resting period for 
another part. 

A great deal has been learned about child 
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nature through watching children at play. 
Children need space and time to play, as 
well as equipment over which they can exer- 
cise control. Boys and girls have different 
interests in play. The interests of children 
vary at different ages. 

The toys that children enjoy are the ones 
that they can do the most with. They soon 
tire of a mechanical toy, because it does only 
one thing, and does it all by itself. After 
the first novelty has worn off, the toy holds 
no further interest for the child. 

Additional chapters offer information con- 
cerning the mental and moral development 
of the child, as well as his social traits. Sim- 
ple tests of normality in little children are 
given. 

A résumé of present day knowledge con- 
cerning the physical well-being of the child 
follows: 

Malnutrition may mean, not lack of food, 
but improper assimilation; nourishment is 
not properly utilized in promoting the 
growth and repair of the body. The five 
principal causes of malnutrition are physical 
defects, lack of home control, over-fatigue, 
faulty food habits, improper food, and faulty 
health habits. A great many of the ‘“‘re- 
peaters” in schools are victims of malnutti- 
tion. 

Children should be examined regularly by 
a physician, even if they seem to be well, so 
that diseases or physical defects may be de- 
tected promptly and, so far as possible, rem- 
edied. Defects of vision and hearing, de- 
cayed teeth, abnormal tonsils and adenoids 
are all serious handicaps to a child's well- 
being. These defects are frequently found 
in children of pre-school age. 

It should be borne in mind that children 
are not just small adults. They have rights 
of their own as children. The best way to 
insure normal development in children is to 
respect these rights. 

The closing chapters deal with child ed- 
ucation of today. The two slogans of the 
modern teacher are that children learn by 
doing, rather than by memorizing exclusive- 
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ly; and that the school must prepare children 
to meet the needs of actual life. 

The book is a collaboration, chapters being 
contributed by a number of leading author- 
ities on various phases of child life. It is 
edited by Prof. M. V. O'Shea. It may be 
procured by the subscription of one dollar 
to the Publication Fund of The Children’s 


Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


HOW THE PARENTS MAY HELP 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf has at- 
tracted to Omaha a number of families. 
many of them from other States, who find 
in the school and in their personal contacts 
with Mr. Booth, its Superintendent, a solu- 
tion of the problem presented by their deaf 
children. 

In June of cach year, Mr. Booth sends a 
letter to each child's parents. The one 
quoted below is a good illustration of the 
mutual dependence of parent and_ school, 
and may well prove valuable to parents of 
deaf children everywhere. 


To the Parents, Relatives, and Friends of 
our Pupils: 

The home-going time of our pupils has 
come again, and I address you, as I have 
done in previous years, to offer advice and 
instruction as to what you may do during 
the vacation months in ways to help your 
children and, at the same time, help the 
school in its educational and training work 
with them. 

I would urge it upon you that you look 
upon yourselves as assistant teachers of our 
pupils. Your children need, more than all 
else, practice in the use of what they learn 
here at school, and you are in position to 
give them this needed practice. The main 
thing that we are trying to teach is language 
for all its wses in life, especially its uses 
in the home and community life. You can 
give practice in these latter uses that we here 
can not give, or that we can give only in 
limited measure. Your child here in school 

one of a class, as he is, of ten or a dozen 
pupils—can have only a part of his teacher's 
time and attention. You in the family are, 
or can be, each and everyone of you, his 
teachers—two, three, four, eight, a dozen 
teachers—-and you wll teach him to just the 
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extent that you use language in communicat- 
my uith him. 

The point is that you can teach your child 
language. and you can do it in a very easy 
way, and quite without art or method, 7 p/) 
hy using it, that is, using the English lan- 
guage, either in speaking it—the child watch- 
ing your lips—or writing it, in case the child 
fails to get the thought from the lips. And 
have him speak or write to you that is ex- 
tremely important also. 

In the case of our orally taught children, 
I would especially urge you to use speech 
and encourage the children to speak. When 
speech fails, then write, or have the chil- 
dren write—do not use signs. If your child 
does not speak or read lips, use the manual 
alphabet, or writing. 

When the children come back to school 
in the fall, the teachers can always tell to 
what extent the English language has deen 
practiced with them during the summer. 
In some cases—a very few, I am glad to 
say—the children seem not to have uscd 
English at all, and to have lost rather chan 
gained in their command of language. In 
other cases there is marked improvement 
and increased fluency in the use of lan- 
guage, showing that speech and writing, 
and the manual alphabet with the manually 
taught, have been much used through the 
vacation. 

Make it your rule and constant aim to 
talk to your child, or write, o1 spell on jou) 
fingers, upon every possible occasion. They 
will respond gladly, for they love to be 
talked to, and to be told things. No mat- 
ter how trivial the subject or the thought; 
it is as food to a hungry body, for their 
minds are hungry, especially for that which 
may come from interested and loving minds 
and hearts. You love your children, so talk 
to them, or write to them—and thus /e/p 
to teach them. They will love you jusr 
that much the more, and come back to 
school, moreover, not only with better lan- 
guage, but also with increased desire to 
learn language because of its proven great 
usefulness to them. 

I would urge it upon the parents, too, 
that you give your children certain daily 
duties to perform, so that they may learn 
how to work and that they may acquire 
habits of industry. But even in this wse a 
great deal of language in giving directions, 
explaining things. and asking questions. This 


(Continued on Page 294) 
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The ‘Deaf in Other Lands 








How Berlin Looks After Its 
Adult Deaf 


By Dr. OTTO SCHMAHI 


HE municipal council of Berlin exerts 
its authority to take care of the deaf 
for life, for it is especially difficult to 
carn a livelihood in so large a city as Berlin. 
For the purpose of education there are 
the following institutions: 
For deaf children 
1. Der Kindergarten der Stadtischen 
Taubstummenschule (the kinder- 
garten for the deaf). 
2. Die 


(the municipal deaf school). 


Stadtische Taubstummenschule 


For ex-pupils and the adult deaf 
1. Die Taube (the 


trade training school for the deaf). 


Berufsschule fur 
2. Fortbildungskurse fur Taubstumme 
(continuation classes for the grown- 
up deaf). 
With regard to the social care there 1s 
1. Die Stadtische Zeutralstelle fur die 
Wohlfahrt 
Municipal Central Ofhce for pro- 


der Gehorlosen (the 
moting the general welfare of the 
deaf). 

The deaf boys and girls when they have 
left school are obliged to go the “Trade- 
Training (Business) School for the Deaf” 
ull they are eighteen years of age. It 1s 
divided into two parts, one for young men 


Boys and 


girls are separated. All pupils are classified 


and another for young women. 


into their various trades or professions. The 
deaf apprentices serve their apprenticeship 
with hearing masters in Berlin; they are not 
in workshops for the deaf as in other coun- 


trics. We think it ts better for the deaf to 
serve a hearing master’s apprenticeship. 
The apprentices, also the girls, are in- 
structed six hours weckly in the forenoon. 
The subjects of instruction are for young 
men: reading (exercises in speaking), cit- 
zenship, writing, arithmetic, geometry and 
business drawing. They also have a business 
course, sports, and swimming. The girls are 
instructed in the same subjects with regard 
to their business and they are also taught 
needlework and domestic work. 
At present there are the followirig courses 
at the trade school for the deaf: 
For young men 
Tailors—two classes. 
Woodworkers 


Shoemakers 


one class. 


and leather dressers—one 
class. 

Miscellaneous professions—two classes. 

For young women 

Taitlors—two classes. 
Housekeeping—three classes. 
Miscellaneous professions—two classes. 
Needlework—two classes. 

The principal of the trade school for the 
deaf is Studiendirektor Schorsch, who is also 
the director of the municipal deaf school. 
The apprentices are instructed by teachers of 
the deaf who have had special training. 
There is also a deaf master (a tailor) who 
gives instruction to the boys. 

Since 1915 there has also been a business 
school for the hard of hearing ex-pupils in 


connection with the one for the deaf and 
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The semi-deaf 


children and the hard of hearing pupils of 


under the same direction. 
Berlin are not in the deaf school, but in spe- 
cial schools called the hard of hearing 
schools. 

In connection with the trade school there 
are also continuation courses for the adult 
deaf and the hard of hearing citizens of 
Berlin. This winter (1929-30) there are the 


following courses: 
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used; the lecturers speak into this apparatus 
and all students are able to understand them. 
This arrangement is necessary as some of 
these students are not able to lip-read. 

All these courses are evening classes, and 
are free. The number of the students of 
the continuation classes and the trade school 
is at present more than five hundred. 

Finally I must also mention that in the 
winter term there are picture performances 





ENGLISH CLASS FOR THE ADULT DEAF 


(Continuation Class for the deaf in Berlin) 


Lip-reading for people who have be- 

come deaf or half deaf in adult life 
four classes. 

For stutterers and stammerers one 
class. 

Bookkeeping —two Classes. 

English—two classes. 

Correspondence work—two classes. 

one class. 


Geography 


Photography one class. 


Last year there were also courses in 


astronomy, history of arts, stenography and 
literature. 
For the hard of hearing people there is a 


scientific course for which a polyphone 1S 


(cinema) for deaf children and also for the 
grown-up deaf people monthly. All of these 
arrangements are for education and con 
tinuation. 

Of very considerable importance in the 
social care of the deaf of Berlin is the 
“Municipal Central Office for promoting the 
general welfare of the deaf’’ which was es- 
tablished on the first of October, 1926. The 
deaf school had. previously always provided 
for the deaf as much as possible, of course. 
The large number of deaf people, however, 
and the problems of education which are be- 
coming more extensive, made it necessary to 
have a separate establishment for the wel- 
fare of the deaf. It gives advice in every 
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branch of life to the deaf, and has the 
following duties: 

1. To provide intercourse between the 
offices and the deaf. 

2. To decide if a case requires help. 

3. To provide deaf children with foster- 
parents and to watch over them. 

i. To give advice in choosing a_ profes- 
sion and help towards an apprenticeship. 

5. To give information and advice to the 


deaf and their relations. 
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Central Office. Most of the young people 
The 
subsidy for instructing and finishing the 


choose a_ handicraft. masters get a 
apprenticeships of deaf boys and girls; that 
is in the first year 20 marks monthly, in the 
second year 15 marks, and in the third year 
10 marks monthly. Before going to their 
apprenticeships the young people have to go 
through a technical examination to show 
whether they are qualified for the protes- 


sion they have chosen. 





EDUCATION 


The principal of the deaf school is also 
the director of this Central Office. A teacher 
of the deaf who is disengaged from teach- 
ing completely, looks after it, assisted by an 
officer of care. 

The large number of people who use the 
Central Office every year (last year it was 
used by nearly ten thousand) shows how 
establish this welfare 


necessary it was to 


institution. Most of the deaf want informa- 

tion and advice in every situation of life. 
All normal deaf young boys and girls who 

have left the school in 1929 have appren- 


ticeships. They are watched over by the 


IN ANATOMY FOR SPORTSMEN 
(Continuation Class for the deaf in Berlin) 


The subnormal deaf pupils are placed as 
far as possible in apprenticeships and work- 
shops of Berlin for those injured in the war 

Before finishing I will not forget to men- 
tion the name of the man who has done so 
much for the deaf in Berlin. It is to the 
credit of Herr Studiendirecktor E. Schorsch. 
the principal of the deaf schools who is also 
the president of the National College of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in Germany, to have 
inaugurated and organized all, with the as- 


sistance of the municipality of Berlin. 
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Near-East Work in Greece 


Foreworp: We reproduce an editorial taken from the Acropolis, an Athenian newspaper, of 
October 17, 1929. It reters to the work of the school mentioned briefly by Anne C. Norris in her 
report of visits to foreign countries, in the Votta Review of February, 1929. The school is 
located directly under the Parthenon. It conducts two sessions daily; a morning school from nine to 
twelve, and an afternoon session f.om three to five. There are ten boarding students enrolled, and 
day students are received to a total enrollment of twenty-five. It has been necessary to add another 
teacher to assist Miss Kyriakides, who, by the way, is a product of the Clarke School Normal 
Department. The Acropolis is the most widely circulated newspaper in Greece at this time.—EpITor. 


ANY of our readers are surely not because of their incapacity to hear and 


aware that, among the numerous speak, are condemned to life-long misery. 


day and night schools operating in| The American Near East Relief showed < 


Athens, there ts one the purpose of which tive interest in them pie did much in fe 


is to teach deaf-mute children to read and behalf. 


write and—actually to speak, just as you and Now deafness is unquestionably a great 


I who have our senses in good working con- calamity for the man of today. But what tf 
dition. be accompanied by inability to utter 


It is really worth visiting the Near East sound—to express one’s joys and sorrows 


Relief School for the Deaf. The great or- to speak? Truly, the deaf-mute ts a wretched 


ganization which has by now become well man. Near East Relief's work for the deaf is 


known all over the countries of the Near indeed a great thing. 


East has not ignored the unfortunate crea- Let us follow the interested visitors to 
tures who, neglected and abandoned only 48, Amalias Avenue. 


fy 


MISS KYRIAKIDES AND HER CLASS IN ATHENS 








meester 


= 





o- 
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EVIDENTLY THE REPORTER 


A two-story house, right opposite the Arch 
of Hadrian and the Zappeion Park, shelters 
the school at present: spacious rooms, very 
lean, well ventilated, richly lighted, are be- 
ing used for the school during the day, 
while they serve for class-rooms of the night 
school conducted by the organization. This 
building is one of a number rented by the 
Near East Relief and used for Working 
Boys’ and Girls’ Homes, where ex-orphans 
have clean beds which they could not afford 
to provide with their commencing salaries or 
wages. 

We are first led to the office, then to the 
school rooms. You simply can't help feeling 
deeply moved at the sight of the little unfor- 
tunate, yet smiling, creatures. Wide-opened 
eyes cast on you questioning looks, inquist- 
tive signs are exchanged between the chil- 
dren, the lips move into informative but in- 
comprehensible shapes. The sight of the 
camera appears to throw light on the situa- 
tion: for a minute, all pairs of eyes turn to 
the lips of the teacher and an expressive 
movement of these lips makes things perfect- 
ly clear to all. They immediately take their 
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OVERLOOKED SOME BOYS! 


seats around the large table, open their 
books before them, make certain prepara- 
tions supposed to improve their general ap- 
pearance, and direct to the camera operator 
an assured look, clearly meaning There 
you are, sir, we are ready.’ 

The School of the Near East Relief has to 
day ten pupils, from seven to fifteen years 
of age, all of them, oddly enough, girls, 
with but one exception in the person of 
Master Hagop, a young Armenian represen- 
tative of the male sex who, though alone, is 
dreaded by the female colony, as Miss 
Kyriakides, the teacher, informs us. Hagop 
is in fact a lively, trouble-seeking youth, who 
gave us an unmistakable proof of his suze- 
rainty by securing without any dispute the 
best seat before the camera, with the nicest 
looking picture book in his hands. The visi- 
tor will be particularly impressed by two 
Armenian girls, Meline and Araxie, the old- 
est in the class, and by the two youngest 
Greek girls, Sophia and Eleni, each with a 
really pitiful life-story. 

Miss Chryssoula Kyriakides readily satis- 


(Continued on Page 300) 
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On to Milwaukee 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 21-AUGUST 2 


SUMMER MEETING, 


HE plan to encourage our members 

and others to form groups en route to 

either the Summer School or the Sum- 
mer Meeting is facilitated by the publishing 
of the schedules supplied us by the cooperat- 
ing railroads. These do not attempt to cov- 
er all points but suggest the lines along 
which the body of our friends will be mov- 
ing. Reference to that schedule for the 
section nearest you will enable you to gauge 
the duration of the trip. On application to 
the nearest representative of the cooperating 
lines more exact information may be ob- 
tained or inquiries sent to this office will 
be handled immediately. 

Those in the East will note the schedule 
admits of delegates or students coming by 
Washington. with time to see something of 
the Nation’s capital and visit the Volta 
Bureau, headquarters of the American Asso- 
ciation. This is true for those South of 
Washington as well as those from the New 
South- 


England or North Atlantic area. 


Boston, Leave 2.45 P. M. Los Angeles, Le 


New Haven, Leave 6:16 P.M, Ogden, Leave 
New York Leave 9.27 P. M. Omaha, Leave 
Washington, Arrive 7.25 A. M. Chicago, Arrive 
Washington, Leave 3.15 P. M. Colorado Sprg., 


Cumberland, Leave 6.38 P. M. Denver, Leave 


JUNE 30-JULY 4 


western routing will lead through St. Louts, 
Kansas City or Omaha where you can join 
other Southern or Western groups moving 
toward Chicago. 

It is particularly important that those at- 
tending the Summer Meeting plan to arrive 
in Chicago on Monday morning and notify 
us of this intention, as special train accom- 
modation will be supplied for the number 
reporting, assuring comfort, convenienc« 
and delightful association up to Milwauke« 
Use the slip below and let us have it at the 
earliest moment you decide to come. Bet 
ter send it if there is any doubt, for a seat 
too many will be better than much aisle 
standing for those not reporting. 

To arrive in Chicago on Monday morn 
ing, plan to leave the western termini of 
these routes on Friday at the hour indicated 
the Southern and Eastern termini, on Sun 
day; these schedules apply to service to the 


Summer School and the Summer Session 


as well. 

‘ave 6.05 P. M. Seattie, Leave 11.00 A. M 
7.05 P. M Tacoma, Leave 12.35 P. M 
815 P. M. Portland, Leave 6.10 P. M 


9.20 A. M. Shoshone, Leave 2.33 P. M. 
Butte, Leave 8.10 A. M 
Chicago, Arrive 9.25 A. M. 
New Orleans, Lv. 12.50 Noon 


Lv. 5.40 P. M. 
11.30 P. M. 





Youngstown, Leave 12.42 A. M. Chicago, Arrive 7.00 A. M. Baton Rouge, Lv. 2.30 P. M 
Chicago, Arrive 9.00 A. M. Vicksburg, Leave 4.30 P. M. 
All leave Chicago 10.30 A. M. Memphis, Leave 9.05 P. M 
Arrive Milwaukee 12.25 Noon Chicago, Arrive 9.30 A. M. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, Date 
Washington, D. C. 
Our party of ....persons expect to leave , expect- 
Ng tO arrive in’ CHICAROM AES «os ooo OM URE: Please reserve seats on train 


to Milwaukee. 


Signed 


PO: 

















=~. 








& 
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A Herald of the Deaf-Blind and of 
Their Needs 


Mademoiselle Yvonne Pitrois, France's 
outstanding champion of the deaf-blind, 
who about a year ago, founded a quarterly 
magazine in Braille—'‘Le Rayon de Soleil 
des Sourds-Aveugles’ (the Sunbeam of the 
Deaf-Blind) —exclusively devoted to the 
deaf-blind and their interests, has also re- 
cently issued a pamphlet about these most 
handicapped of humans: “Les Sourds- 
Aveugles.”’ Mlle. Pitrois speaks and writes 
fluent English, as the readers of VOLTA 
REVIEW have occasion to know, and she has 
been for many years in touch with the deaf- 
blind all over Europe and America; conse- 
quently, her pamphlet has almost world- 
wide interest. It is a short essay (only 
twenty-nine pages), but it is very informing 
and interesting, as is everything touched by 
Mile. Pitrois’ facile and sympathetic pen. 

“How difficult it is,” she says, “for any 
normal person to really understand what it 
means to be deaf or to be blind! And it is 
very nearly impossible for any one not so 
afflicted to plumb the depths of misery into 
which are plunged those unfortunate beings 
who are both deaf and blind! No illness, 
no affliction, however great, can approach 
this dreadful combination. It 1s as if one 
were imprisoned in a sort of mortuary cham- 
ber, deep underground, where never a ray 
of sunlight, never a voice or sound of any 
kind can penetrate: this is indeed the dark 
kingdom of the /iving dead! . In this 
two-fold darkness—darkness of the body, 
which is blindness, and darkness of the 
mind, which is silence—one lives apart, lost 
and lonely. If this double affliction came in 
youth or in maturity, it seems beyond all 
things cruel and hopeless; if, on the con- 


trary, one was born 
with these most 
awful handicaps, 
it is, while more 
easily endured, be- 
yond measure more 
deadening, since 
one grows up ob- 
livious of  every- 
thing on earth and 
in heaven, of mind 
and heart and 
soul!” 

“Doubtless we have always had beings so 
afflicted. The man mentioned in the Gos- 
pel (Matthew, XII, 22) who was possessed 
of a devil, blind, deaf and dumb, must have 
been one of these. . But it was not until 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century that 
the efforts of educators in many lands were 
simultaneously focused on the problem of 
educating the deaf-blind: Octavie Morisseau, 
born in 1820 a deaf-mute, and who became 
blind at the age of twelve, was educated at 
the National Institution for the Deaf at 
Paris, where she spent the remainder of her 
life; Anna Timmerman, born blind and then 
grown deaf and dumb in childhood, was, at 
about the same time, educated at the School 
for the Deaf at Bruges, Belgium; Edward 
Meystre, born in 1826, deaf from boyhood 
and blind at the age of eight, was educated 
at the School for the Blind at Lausanne, 
Switzerland; and finally, Laura Bridgman, 
born in 1829, and rendered blind and deaf 
through illness at the age of two, was edu- 
cated by Dr. Howe at the Boston Institute 
for the Blind, in the United States.” 

“While Octavie Morisseau and Anna Tim- 
mermann received the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, and Edward Meystre became an ex- 

(Continued on Page 296) 
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The deaf-blind: of all human beings the most 


terribly handicapped, and the most neglected. 
ef : 


Those in the Dark Silence 


By 
CORINNE ROCHELEAU 
and 
REBECCA MACK 


An authoritative study of the 
DEAF--BLIND 


The volume represents the concen- 
trated efforts of two thoroughly sym- 
pathetic investigators over a period of 
five years, and deals with more than 
six hundred cases. No one can read 
this graphic account and remain un- 
touched by a feeling of shame that we 
have so long ignored the most unfor- 
tunate group in our midst. The se- 
curing of justice for them is a chal- 
lenge to our civilization. 


200 pages, 18 illustrations 
To be published June 15, 1930 


Orders now being taken 
Price, $2.00 and postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1601 35th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Interpretative Reading 
(Continued from Page 281) 
self, he is able to interpret the hints which 
have been used by authors, such as the fol- 
lowing from Tennyson, 
“He started on his feet, 
Tore the King’s letter, snowed it down and 


rent 
The wonder of the loom through warp and 
woof 


From skirt to skirt;”’ 
for he has been drilled to interpret the hints 
of life. He lives what he reads, for his 
imagination has been trained to function 
properly and his sensibilities have been de- 
veloped. He does not now read by word- 
rote, but interprets and reacts to all hints 
and to emotional contents of words and thus 
realizes the full effects the author intended. 
Reading is no longer a task, but a pleasure. 
As a last word, I should like to add that 
I owe almost all I learned about this to my 
father, J. W. Sowell, himself a deaf man and 
a teacher of the deaf for twenty years, who 
specialized in this particular field while 


studying for a Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 


€ 


sity of Nebraska. 


Home and School 
(Continued from Page 286) 
may involve some trouble to you at times, 
but you will be willing to take trouble when 
you know that you are advancing your child 
materially in his education, and I give 44. 
every assurance of this. 

Finally, I wish to urge upon you the 1m- 
portance of returning your child to school 
promptly at the opening of school in thic 
fall, so he may begin regular work with his 
class and not lose anything that may _ be 
taught during his absence. I am sure you 
appreciate the importance of such prompt 
return and will send your child back on 
the opening day of school if you can pos- 
sibly do so. 

With best wishes for a happy ai! profit- 
able vacation for your child and its largest 
possible enjoyment by you all, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Bootn, Superintendent. 





' 
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Association Meeting 
(Continued from Page 266) 
Friday—July 4th 
Exhibits of School Supplies, Text Books, 
and Apparatus—College Gymnasium. 

9—12 Demonstrations 

Rooms at College. 

11—12 Round Table Discussion, Training 
the Hearing 

Roy F. Nilson, Superintendent Arizona 
School, Tucson, Arizona. 

2 p. m. General Meeting 

College Auditorium. 

Subject: Normality in Language. 

Presiding, T. C. Forrester, Superintendent 
Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

3 p. m. Report of “Findings” of Group 
Conferences and Round Tables 

Presiding, O. M. Pittenger, Superintend- 
ent, Indiana School for the Deaf, Indian- 
apolis. 

8 p. m. General Meeting 

Pfister Hotel. 

Presiding, E. McK. Goodwin, 
Carolina School for the Deaf. 


North 


Address, Some Facts Obtained from a Sur- 
vey of Schools for the Deaf. 

E. W. Hagens, M. D., Survey Staff, Di- 
vision of Medical Science, National Research 
Council. 

Address, The Blind-Deaf 
Corinne Rocheleau, School for the Deaf, 


Montreal. 


Outline of Daily Demonstrations 


9 a. m. 
Speech and Rhythm. 


LO a. Mm: 
Language. 
Lt a: fi. 


Hearing Aids and Training the Hearing. 
EP? a. i. 

Miscellaneous subjects: Reading, History, 
Visual Aids to Hearing, Creative Lessons 
in Art, etc. 
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THE HUMAN INSTRUMENT 
OF SPEECH AND SONG 


Copyrighted, 1930, by Sherman K. Smith 


A new set of anatomical speech charts (with- 
out theory) 30 inches wide by 50 inches long— 
Now on order or in actual use in the follow- 
ing schools for the deaf,—Pennsylvania State 
(All three schools); Ohio State; Central In- 
stitute, St. Louis; Illinois State; Clarke, North- 


ampton; Michigan State—. 


Send for circular. See these charts at Mil- 


waukee Convention. 


CHD 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 
VOICE SCIENTIST 


1540 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





NEW TIME LIMIT 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND PROSPEC.- 
TIVE ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Volta Bureau 
by the 3rd of the month preceding that of issue, 
if proof is desired; otherwise, the 8th of the pre- 
ceding month will be in time. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 
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Camp Peter Pan 
for 


Deafened Children 


=) 4| 


ae HI es wae 
vs es by 


“LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. T. 
PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 
TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and 
Sea. 

A Home Camp for a limited number of Deaf- 
ened Children 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee 
$250. Pony riding and Tutoring are included 
in fee. Booklet. 

ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 


Anita Driscott, Epoira M. Bue tv, Eviza 
McSuHerry Wopprop, AND Cotin S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation “4 the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.2 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 


Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Looks Into Books 
(Continued from Page 293) 
cellent woodworker and was even taught to 
speak orally, their education did not com- 
pare with that of Laura Bridgman, whose 
mental and moral development were remark- 
able.”’ 

Mlle. Pitrois then comes to Helen Keller, 
of whose attainments she speaks at greater 
length, as she does of Miss Keller's unusual- 
ly gifted and devoted teacher, Ann Sullivan 
Macy. The dual story of Miss Keller and 
Mrs. Macy is too well known to readers of 
the VOLTA REVIEW to need repetition here. 
‘But,’ continues Mlle. Pitrois, “among the 
countless thousands who have heard of Miss 
Keller's fame, who have read and admired 
her autobiography, how many still think (as 
I did myself during all my early life) that 
Miss Keller's case is unique! . How many 
ignore the splendid work for the deaf-blind 
being done in France and elsewhere!” 

And beginning with her own country, 
Mlle. Petrois shows us what has been done, 
so far, for the deaf-blind in many lands. “At 
Larnay, (near Poitiers, in central France), 
there is a large school for the deaf under the 
direction of the Daughters of Wisdom; this 
school had always counted a few unfor- 
tunate deaf-mutes grown blind with advanc- 
ing years, but the first deaf-blind child ac- 
cepted as such was Marthé Obrecht, a young 
Alsatian made deaf and blind through shock 
during the Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, 
when the little girl was scarcely three years 
old. One day, littke Marthé had been put 
on a train bound for Poitiers and shipped 
to the school, as one would have sent a par- 
cel. Although the Sisters at Larnay had been 
neither consulted nor notified, they accepted 
the miserable morsel of humanity, who 
found here a permanent home. Her educa- 
tion was attempted and carried through, 
and since the time of Marthé Obrecht, a 
pitiful little procession of blind-deaf pupils 
has wended its way towards Larnay. The 
most remarkable of them was Marie 
Heurtin.” 

“Marie Heurtin was born deaf and blind 
(which is relatively rare) and arrived at the 
Larnay institution in 1895. She was then 
ten years old and had the appearance and 
habits of a wild beast, and fought like one. 
Nothing daunted by this fearsome young 
creature, a nun came forth to care for her 
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and teach her. It was Sister Marguerite, 
whose blessed name is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with that of her pupil. The first 
months of Marie’s stay at Larnay were an 
almost continuous tragedy, and the little 
girl would go hitting, biting and tearing at 
all persons within her reach, including Sis- 
ter Marguerite. Finally, the teacher's devo- 
tion and compassion calmed the child, and 
soon the first manual sign, the first idea, had 
been learned.’ From then on, Marie's 
Heurtin’s education went on apace; she be- 
came not only an apt and docile pupil but 
was absolutely transformed, and grew into 
such a charming and beautiful young wom- 
an that she won the love and respect of all 
who knew her, and called forth the admir- 
ing tributes of all whom she met. ‘Dear lit- 
tle Marie!’ says Mlle Pitrois. ‘Her brilliant 
sister in misfortune, Helen Keller, has at- 
tained the summits of intellectual life, while 
Marie Heurtin herself reached the summits 
of the life spiritual. . . . While being always 
as sweetly gay as she was beautiful, one felt, 
just to look at her, that her true sphere was 
not on this earth... .’ She died in 1921, 
at the age of thirty-six. 

The deaf-blind boys of France have not 
been overlooked. Until lately, they had been 
educated in various schools and with varying 
results; but a year or two ago, in this same 
city of Poitiers, near Larnay, the regional in- 
stitution for deaf boys opened a department 
for the deaf-blind and it now counts seven 
or eight deaf-blind pupils of different age. 
The pupil last admitted (1929) is a young 
Spaniard of fifteen, deaf and blind since the 
age of four. The loss of sight and hearing 
had been followed, as a matter of course, by 
loss of speech; and then he seemed to lose 
all desire for exercise or even action, for 
mental effort of any kind. When he was 
brought to the school—a grown boy!—he 
could neither dress nor undress himself, nor 
feed himself, nor even blow his own nose! 
He gave no evidence of being intelligent, 
yet in the space of four months his teachers 
taught him to use a handkerchiet, to feed 
himself, to dress and undress, and even to 
walk around the yard. They expect, that in 
time, he will learn to read and write Braille, 
to use the sign language or perhaps even 
vocal speech; that he will master the usual 
school lessons and a trade, just as his half- 
dozen companions are now engaged in do- 


ing.” 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three eharts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 


Series II. Four eharts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 

ee a | ee $10.00 

Bories 4; Mion 108. be vscccascac $35.00 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of ORGANIZATIONS 
for the HARD of HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 


of local organzations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 


THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal sent 


to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


Founders $5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors $1,000 (one payment) 
Patrons $100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members $25 or more annually 
Contributing Members $10 or more annually 
Special Members $5 or more annually 


Direct Members $3 or more annually 


S 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


® 


Address the Secretary 


MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1601 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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In France, also, two great philanthropic 
societies, the Association Valentin Hauy 
for the Welfare of the Blind, and the As- 
sistance to the Blind, have created special 
funds to help the deaf-blind; while blind- 
ed war veterans have an adequate pension. 
Mlle. Pitrois likewise mentions her own list 
of sixty or seventy deaf-blind friends, ‘her 
family,’ as she says, most of whom are sub- 
scribers to and correspondents of her two 
little magazines for the deaf and the deaf- 
blind. 

“How many deaf-blind people exist to- 
day?’ The author asks herself, and then pro- 
ceeds to give a few statistics on the sub- 
ject. ‘Exact figures are wanting,’ she says, 
“but we can arrive at an approximate idea. 
Germany has at least 340 deaf-blind per- 
sons within its borders, 223 of these in Prus- 
sia alone. Sweden admits one deaf-blind 
case for every 23 deaf-mutes, and the coun- 
try has 6,000 deaf-mutes. An English states- 
man recently declared in the House of Com- 
mons that in the British Isles there are 533 
deaf-blinded persons, 470 in England and 63 
in Scotland, figures probably below the ac- 
tual number, since Ireland and Wales are 
not accounted for; a mutual-benefit associa- 
tion among the deaf-blind was recently 
founded in England. The Swiss Central 
Union for the Blind (St. Gall) recently 
made a census of such cases and found 40 
deaf-blind persons in Switzerland; a wel- 
fare association was created for them.” As 
to schools, Mlle. Pitrois enumerates, over 
and above the departments for the deaf- 
blind in the institutions of Larnay and 
Poitiers, special schools in Venersborg 
(Sweden), Nowawaes (Prussia) and Edin- 
burgh (Scotland). So much, then, for Eu- 
rope. 

“In the United States,” continues the au- 
thor, ‘two devoted friends of the cause, Miss 
Mack and Miss Rocheleau, have just com- 
piled a sort of analytical catalogue of the 
deaf-blind, a large volume dealing with 
about 400 such cases!" ... . When it comes 
to the total number of cases in the United 
States, however, Mlle. Pitrois seems to be 
under a misapprehension, since she places 
the official figure at 2,772, which cannot 
be verified; she also places on her roster of 
schools “especially organized for the deaf- 
blind’ schools in Boston, New York and 
Montreal. As far as can be ascertained, there 
is not at the present date (February, 1930) 
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a single special school for the deaf-blind 
functioning on the whole continent of 
North America. Many schools for the deaf 
and the blind have had deaf-blind pupils, 
mostly isolated cases, handled in different 
ways, and with results that varied surpris- 
ingly; very few schools have ever had more 
than a few pupils, or more than one at a 
time, with the exceptions of the Perkins 
School for the Blind, the Texas School for 
the Deaf, and the Institution for Deaf Girls, 
under the direction of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, in Montreal (at which institution 
there are now nine deaf-blind pupils). 
“Among the deaf-blind in America,” says 
Mlle. Pitrois, “there have been extremely 
interesting personalitics. In France, also, we 
have a deaf-blind woman of great distinc- 
tion, whose literary work has been crowned 
by the French Academy. But such cases are 
exceptional. The greater number of deaf- 
blind are like the ranks of common hu- 
manity; most of them come from humble 
spheres. A few carn their living: many earn 
part of it; some are poor; some are even 
poorer; still others are harbored in hospitals 
and asylums; while the most unfortunate of 
all have ended by losing their minds under 
the crushing burden of their ever-silent 
darkness. To free their caged souls, to com- 
municate with them by whatever means 
available, that is the great problem!” 
Corinne Rocheleau. 


The Vocational Teacher 

The building of professional spirit, the 
elevating of professional standards, the 
maintaining of professional ideals depends 
upon free interplay of ideas within the pro- 
fession itself, and there is no better means 
for the diffusion of ideas than a_ profes 
sional journal. A new one, a quarterly, in- 
tended to meet the needs of the industrial 
teachers in the schools for the deaf, has just 
been issued. It is called The V ocational 
Teacher, and is edited by Messrs. Tom An- 
derson and Arthur Norris. 

A most attractive format, balanced sub- 
ject matter, repeated requests for construc- 
tive criticism, a program of service which 
includes the canvassing of new fields inio 
which the vocational teacher may lead wel! 
equipped pupils,—all these are recommenda 
tions for the full cooperation of those for 
whom the publication is issued. 
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THE BABBLING METHOD 
By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
60c plus 3c Postage 


For sale by the VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35a, £2, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





Telephone, Circle 2262 





IISS OLIVE E. D. HART 
alist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
of all kinds, whater . ‘ cg ae Im- 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





SERVICE to HARD of HEARING 


Classes—Private Instruction—Mechanical Aids 
Normal Course—Voice Training 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


Louise Howell 952 Rose Building 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 
Central Church of Christ 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Aldina A. L. Galarneau, B. S. 
LIP-READING 
Individual and Group Instruction 
Normal Graduate of Muller-Waile School of Boston 
Classes Held Weekly at Greenfield, Mass. 
18 Forest Park Avenue Springfield, Mass. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 


MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 
FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and 
Children 


MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 





The Deafened Always Welcome 
THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
204 U. B. ANNEX 
A Social Center 
Free Lip-Reading and Employment Bureau 








COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
63 S. HIGH STREET (Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 


MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive Secretary and Graduate Teacher of 
Speech-Reading 
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Near East Work 

(Continued from Page 291) 
fies the curiosity of the inquisitive visitor. 
She was educated in a Special Training 
School in America, on a Near East Relief 
scholarship, and is now the Directress of the 
unique school in Athens. “The teaching of 
the deaf,” she tells us, “is based entirely on 
two senses: sight and touch. The pupil feels 
the teacher's throat with one hand, while 
he touches his own with the other hand. He 
must follow with the greatest possible at- 
tention the movements and contractions of 
the little muscles which he touches while 
the teacher emits a sound, and then try to 
imitate these contractions. It is no easy task, 
and requires tremendous patience, as I have 
to repeat the same sound ull the pupil gives 
satisfactory evidence that he understood the 
procedure.” 

Thus do the deaf and mute learn to read 
aloud the letters of the alphabet, the num- 
bers, syllables, words. And so it happens 
that mutes learn to speak. Wherefore, the 
Near East Relief calls its School simply 
School for the Deaf, and we believe this is 
perfectly right. 

The pupils further learn how to write. 
The only difficulty that counts, Miss Kyria- 
kides says, is met with in the complicated 
Greek spelling. 

The lower class concentrates on lip-read- 
ing, counting to 50, learning the alphabet, 
reading the letters, emitting articulate 
sounds. The higher class curriculum includes 
reading from standard textbooks, elements of 
grammar, arithmetic, writing from dictation 
even geography and history. As long as the 
teacher is successful in moving her lips into 
the right shapes, there is nothing the pupils 
cannot learn. 

A few of the pupils can even hear by 
means of a speaking trumpet. The magnified 
sounds reach often the depths of their in- 
jured acoustic organs and, perhaps, enable 
them to get quite a different idea of the 


world of today. 
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Volts 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, Original, Borrowed, 
and Stolen 


By JAF 


Mother Might Object!—The teacher 
had been giving the class a lecture on the 
furure life and the importance of good be- 
havior if one wished to receive the eternal 
reward. Wishing to find out just how much 
the children had been impressed by her talk, 
she asked, ‘How many of you children want 
to go to Heaven?” 

All of the children except one raised their 
hands. 

“Why, Rudy,” she said, “don’t you want 
to go to Heaven?” 

“Mother told me to come straight home 
after school,” said Rudy, firmly. 


Tid -Bits. 


The Best Laid Plans.-A government 
othcial who wished to keep his wife in 
ignorance of the amount of money he had, 
hit upon a bright idea. He put his wad in 
an official envelope which he addressed to 
a man higher up. If his wife should find 
the envelope in his pocket, she would never 
think of opening it. One day, however, he 
missed the envelope and asked her if she 
had seen it. “Yes, dear,” she replied. “I 
came across it in your old coat. I’ve just 
mailed it!” 

New Century. 

Turning Away Wrath.—The stern voice 
of authority may often be tempered to the 
soft answer that turneth away wrath—and 
vice versa, as the case may be. The teacher 
was discussing the creation of the world and 
giving the usual Biblical version. In the 
middle of her story she was interrupted by 
one of the pupils who declared loudly, “My 
father says we are descended from apes.” 

The teacher paused in her talk, looked 
directly at the interrupter, and said, “Your 
private family matters have no interest for 
the class.” 

She continued her talk without further in- 
terruptions. 

Little Stories of Married Life.—A man 
was lecturing his nephew on the latter's ap- 
parent disregard of the value of money, and 
seeking to impress upon him the importance 
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The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 
This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 


Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 

Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 
Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 








WANT ADS 





WANTED—By oral teacher, position for vear 1930- 
31. First or second year class preferred Five years’ 
teaching experience A-1 references. Address Box B. 
R. O., c/o the Volta Bureau. 








ORAL TEACHER of experience desires position 
for the year 193%)-31. Institution or private work 
preferred. D. F. M., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—Private pupil for summer months, by 
experienced oral teacher. Address P. C., c/o the Volta 
Sureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 

WANTED—Summer tutoring position, by Central 
Institute graduate with four years’ experience. Present 
position in day school. References furnished. Address 
H. Wilson, 723 Grand Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED—by a public school in New York State, 
a teacher for a class of twelve hard-of-hearing primary 
pupils. Address E. A. S., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Teacher expert at speech and _ voice 
work. For summer at resort with hard of hearing 
boy. Give details of training and Experience. Ad- 
dress S. J. H., c/o Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Position for 1930-31 by experienced 
oral teacher. Address W. R., c/o Volta Bureau. 








WANTEI)—Pupil for summer by experienced oral 
teacher. Address C. L. P., c/o Volta Bureau. 





WANTED-—For 1930-31 school year a thoroughly 
experienced teacher for a supervising position. Must 
be good in primary work. Address I. S. D., c/o Volta 
Bureau. 
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WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








Martin Hall 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 


Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate 
Speech and Any Form of Defec- 


tive Speech; also Foreign Accent 


Particular Attention Given to Children 
Whose Speech Is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


DE WITT PARK 


ITHACA NEW YORK 
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of laying up something for the rainy day be- 
sides debts. 

“You boys of today,” he declared, “have 
too much money, anyway. Do you know 
what I was getting when I married your 
aunt?” 

“No,” said the nephew, promptly; “and 
I'll bet you didn’t either.” 


Love.—Kind Old Lady: “But why do 
you think your dog loves you, little boy?” 

Little Boy: “Because he knows I'd knock 
the stuffings out of him if he didn’t. 


Just A Collision.—The teacher was ex- 
plaining to a class of small boys and _ girls 
the meaning of the word “collision.” A 
“collision,” she said, “is when two things 
come together unexpectedly. Now, can 
any one of you give me an example of a 
collision ?”’ 

And, of course, it had to be the little 
red-headed boy in the corner who hollered 


out TWINS!” 


Preparedness.—Little Son: “Dad, what 
is preparedness ?” 

Father: ‘Preparedness, my son, is the act 
of wearing spectacles to breakfast when you 
know you are going to have grapefruit.” 


Things We Cannot Hear.—It was at a 
church entertainment, and the performers 
had been selected largely because of their 
willingness rather than their talent. One 
young man with an extremely vigorous 
voice, was essaying a series of old-time songs. 
He had reached “Annie Laurie,’ and bore 
down heavily on the line “And for Bonnie 
Annie Laurie, I'd lay me down and die!” 

Imagine his embarrassment when someone 
in the rear of the hall arose and demanded 
loudly, “7s Miss Laurie in the House?” 

No Alternative.—Just as the train was 
about to start, a very fat man struggled into 
the car and sank into a seat, breathing 
heavily. 

A small boy who sat opposite, appeared 
to be fascinated. His ardent gaze finally 


began to irritate the fat man. 

“Why are you staring at me?” he de- 
manded, angrily. 

Please sir,” said the boy, “there’s no- 
where else to look.” 
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To the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 


MEMBERSHIP 


I wish to become a member of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 


of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose Three Doll 
mencing with the month of 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary Blake Porter, the wife of a minister in 
a rural community, was one of that army of 
mothers of deaf children who dread sending 
their little ones away to school. Realizing that 
her little girl's need of an education was even 
greater than that of an unhandicapped child, 
however, she overcame her fears and took the 
step. Her experience proved so reassuring and 
gratifying that she has written about it, in the 
hope of helping other mothers. 


The question of providing for the registration 
of teachers continues to hold the center of the 
professional stage. It is impossible to publish 
all the letters discussing it, but space has been 
found this month for comments from the fol- 
lowing: Sarah Elliott, Clara Hamel, and Edwina 
Elliott, teachers in the Rochester, N.Y. 
School; O. A. Betts, Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral New York Institution; Nellie Barden. 
teacher in the Beidler School, Chicago; C. J. 
Settles. Superintendent of the Idaho School; 
and Sudie Hancock, supervising teacher of the 
primary department in the Texas School. 


“Home and Schoo!" 
month, because the 


is longer than usual this 
summer issues of THE 


VoLTA Review are being devoted especially to 
parents, in the effort to help them during the 
sometimes trying vacation period. Consequently, 
quite a galaxy of names appears in its pages. 
Besides the regular contribution from Ms; 
Yale, there are letters and reviews from M. 
Ethel Bruce, supervising teacher in the inter- 
mediate department at Mt. Airy; Fannie Da) 
Hurst, special teacher of English in the Utah 
School; Enfield Jomer, Principal of the North 
Carolina School; Julia W. Savage, supervising 
teacher in the Northern New York Institution; 
and Lucile M. Moore. supervising teacher in the 
Florida School. 


“What man has done, man can do” (only in 
this case it was a woman). Kate Strauss Shible). 
formerly of the Mississippi School for the Deaf, 
tells an absorbing story of her success in teach- 
ing a dog to produce sounds approximating 
articulate speech. It is interesting to note, just 
as this magazine goes to press, that Dr. Wil- 
liam Lentz, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has recently stated that if care were exercised in 
breeding dogs for intelligence, it would be 
easily possible to bring about a race of dogs 
that could be taught to use a sign language. 
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Emily: The True Story of a Little 
Deaf Girl and Her School 


As Told by Her Mother 


MARY BLAKE PORTER 


ITTLE EMILY was deaf. There was 
not the slightest doubt of it. She had 
not been born deaf. She had always 

been a little hard of hearing, and when she 
was three years old she had whooping 
cough. After that, when you spoke to her, 
she just would not look at you. When you 
looked into her bright face and lovely blue 
eyes, it was hard to believe that she could 
not hear, but she really could not. Ever so 
many specialists said so, and Mother and 


Father had to believe it. 


So Emily's father, who is a Methodist 
preacher, asked his Presiding Elder to give 
him a charge near a town where there ts 
a school for deaf children, and Emily's 
mother began to make little school dresses 
and things that had to be marked plainly 
with Emily's name. Emily was almost 
seven. She had to be seven before she could 
enter this school. 

While Mother sewed, Emily smiled. She 
did not understand about going away from 
Mother and Father and little Brother, Mil- 
ton, but she did like pretty new clothes. 

Mother said, “When we put Emily in 
school, it will be almost like giving her up 
for good. She will spend eleven years there, 
and then we want her to go to college, so 
while she is with us these few weeks longer, 
1 am going to let her have a wonderful 
time.” 

So Mother and Father took her for nice, 
long car rides nearly every afternoon, and 
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they always managed to go by a drug store 
so that they could get ice-cream cones for 
her and Milton. Mother cooked the things 
that Emily liked best, and Father brought 
home candy and fruit. 

“We may not be acting wisely,” said 
Mother, ‘because she can’t have these things 
at school, but it is all that we can do for 
her before she leaves us, and we will have 
her only five weeks longer.’ 

Emily Starts School 

Everything was ready. Twelve lovely 
little dresses—two linen ones, some gingham 
ones, and some of English print—six dainty 
little nighties each trimmed with tatting and 
embroidered in a different color, dear little 
underskirts and teddies, socks, shoes, hand- 
kerchiefs, and a darling little pocketbook ; 
everything that a little girl needs. Emily 
was delighted with them all. She had to 
try on each thing. She was so very proud 
of her new blue kimona, with the lovely 
butterflies flying all over it, and with her 
little new bedroom slippers. She could not 
say “Thank you, Mother,’ but she would 
bob her head instead: and as Mother showed 
her each new thing, she bobbed her little 
blond head until she nearly bobbed it off. 

Mother folded each little garment, care- 
fully, and got a big, new suitcase to put 
them in. Then she put in a box of colored 
crayons, a pencil and tablet, a pair of scis- 
sors, and an old mail order catalog for Emily 
to cut pictures from, and a nice big red 
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rubber ball. “These will amuse her on rainy 
days,’ said Mother. “She will play out of 
doors on pretty days, with the other chil- 
dren.” 

So everything was ready. Father strapped 
the suitcase and placed it in the luggage car- 
rier of the car and he and Mother and 
Emily and Milton climbed into the car and 
away they went to the school. 

Emily didn’t exactly understand all about 
it. She knew she was going somewhere, but 
she couldn’t know where, because she was 
deaf and Mother couldn't tell her. She 
knew she was going somewhere to spend 
at least one night, for she had her own little 
sign for going to sleep, and when Mother 
had packed the suitcase she had given her 
the little sleepytime sign, and Emily had 
nodded her head to show that she under- 
stood. 

Soon Father drove the car into a great 
big yard. It was the largest yard Emily had 
ever seen. The grass looked like a lovely 
green carpet and there were ever so many 
big trees, some oak, some elm, some mag- 
nolia, and one big holly tree. Emily’s blue 
eyes kept getting rounder and larger as 
Father drove through the grounds to the 
central building and parked his car. 

Mother’s throat began to get tight and 
she felt as if she were going to cry, but 
she held her head high instead, and smiled, 
and taking little Emily by the hand, she led 
her into the Principal’s office, and Father 
and Milton followed. 

The Principal had one of the kindest faces 
Mother had ever seen. As soon as he looked 
at Emily, his face crinkled into such a nice 
smile that Emily ran to him and threw her- 
self into his arms, and right that minute 
she became his little girl, He had more 
than two hundred children already, and be- 
fore the opening days of the school term 
would end he would have sixty new ones. 
“He is like the Christ,” thought Mother, 
“there is room in his heart for as many as 
will come.” 
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The Principal asked Father and Mother 
a lot of questions and wrote down the an- 
swers. Then he wrote down Emily’s name, 
and “Emily, age 7,” belonged to the ‘State 
School for the Deaf.” 


Emily Spends Her First Night Away 
From Home 

“Now,” said the Principal, ‘‘you may take 
Emily to her school room, if you like. Just 
go to the supervising teacher's office, she 
will tell you what to do.” 

Mother, Father, Milton and Emily left 
the Principal’s office and followed the cuty- 
ing path under the holly tree to the school 
building. The supervising teacher, ‘Miss 
Carrie,” saw them coming and came for- 
ward to meet them. 

“I am so glad to see you,” she said, 
“and we are so glad to have your little 
girl. We know about her, already. Come, 
we will take her to the playgrounds.” She 
led the way down the hall to a rear en- 
trance, and lo, what a wonderful play- 
ground! More smooth, green grass, more 
lovely shade trees, a great flower pit, swings, 
a giant stride, and so many children. 

Mother heard someone call, “Come on, 
Emily!" and turned to see a teacher with 
a group of children playing ball. Emily ran 
to them, delighted to have so many play- 
fellows. 

‘Poor little things,” said Mother, chok- 
ingly-—‘‘so many of them—all deaf, but they 
seem perfectly happy.” 

“They are happy,” said Miss Carrie 
“You need have no uneasiness on Emily's 
account. She will receive the kindest cate. 
Everyone will be good to her. She will be 
a little homesick at first, perhaps, but she 
will soon get over that, and you must always 
remember, it is for her good.” 

“I know,” answered Mother. “It will be 
harder for us, than for her. Father, we 
had better tell her goodbye, now, while she 
is happy and excited.” 

So Mother and Father and Milton kissed 
little Emily and waved “goodbye,” and 4 
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they passed under the holly tree, they looked 
back and saw her laughing and playing. 

By and by a signal was given, and the 
children trooped back into the school build- 
ing and formed a line to march to the 
dormitory for lunch. Some of the little new 
boys and girls went helter-skelter and it took 
several grown-ups to keep them in order. 
Into the dining room they poured—just like 
a flock of hungry little chickens. 

The Principal stood over in one corner 
with the housekeeper and one of the ma- 
looked 


little newcomers 


trons. He rather serious as he 


watched the enter the 
bright, clean, wholesome dining room. He 
watched the beaming colored women help 
the little ones onto their stools at the long, 
low tables. ‘So many,’’ he thought, just as 
Mother had thought, “so many little new 
ones—all deaf. Shall we be able to help 
them?” As if in answer to his unspoken 
question, there came from the other dining 
room, across the hall, a great clatter and 
hubbub. Snatches of talk and joyous greet- 
ing passing among the older boys and girls 
—so glad to be back in school together 
after the summer vacation. The Principal's 
face brightened, ‘Yes, we can help them,” 
he thought, “if their parents just won't in- 
terfere.”” 

After lunch all the children returned to 
the playgrounds, the girls to their own and 
the boys to theirs. With each group, there 
was a supervisor to see that all of the chil- 
dren played and played fairly. 

At six o'clock came supper, then a little 
play for the smaller children and a little 
study for the older ones—then—'‘sleepy- 
time.” 

Did you ever spend the night away from 
Mother when you were just a little girl or 
just a little boy? Didn’t you feel all hol- 
low inside and queer? The sun had set and 
it was growing dark. Emily began to wish 
that Mother was there. Mother always 


bathed her face and hands and helped her 


on with her nightie, and tucked her into 
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bed with a hug and kiss. Tonight, Miss 
Carol, who cared for the little girls, just 
beckoned to them to come, and led the way 
to the little girls’ dormitory. 

Row on row stood thirty spotless little 
white iron beds, and at the foot of each 
bed was a dear little chair. Thirty little 
girls, nervous, restless, sleepy, lonely, had 
to be assigned to them. How wonderfully 
gentle Miss Carol was. How kind and sweet 
her face was—just a little bit like Mother’s! 

Fifteen little double wardrobes lined one 
end of the big room and each little girl had 
half of one. There were little hats on the 
top shelves, little socks, shoes and other 
things in the bottom drawers, and little 
dresses and slips on hooks and hangers. 

Miss Carol showed the little girls how 
to go quietly to the wardrobes and get their 
nightgowns, then as they undressed, how to 
place their clothes on their little chairs, 
neatly. Then thirty little girls tumbled into 
bed. It was all so strange that Emily forgot 
about wishing for Mother. She even laughed 
at the antics of one little girl, who rolled 
so far onto her little bed that she rolled 
off on the other side and jumped up gig- 
gling. 

Up and down the rows of little beds 
went Miss Carol, straightening the cover 
of this little girl, rearranging the pillow of 
that one, and quieting another one who 
wouldn't lie still and go to sleep; then she 
happened to pause by little Emily's bed. 
Emily put up her arms and Miss Carol 
stooped and kissed her. It was almost like 
Mother's kiss. Emily turned over on her 
side, and with a contented sigh, slipped her 
hand under her cheek, and before Miss 
Carol could turn off the lights, she was 
asleep. 


Mother Visits Emily’s Class Room 

Emily had been gone only three days, but 
oh, how long they seemed to Mother. She 
was giving the whole house a thorough 
cleaning. As she went about sweeping and 
dusting, she picked up doll things, and here 
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a little sock of Emily's and there a little 
scuffed slipper. Mother gathered them up 
tenderly, and almost wept as she hugged 
them to her heart. Then she gave a little 
laugh. “I ought to be ashamed of myself,” 
she said sharply, ‘Emily is in good hands. 
They know how to teach her and I don’t. 
Everyone says they are just as good and kind 
to the children as can be, but, oh, I wish 
I knew whether or not Emily is con- 
tented. . I won't say that any more,” 
said Mother, “I will say, ‘I know Emily is 
happy. . . . Oh God!” whispered Mother, 
“please keep my little girl well and happy.” 

Just then, the postman’s whistle sounded 
and Mother went to get the mail. There 
were several papers and some letters. Among 
the letters was one that had printed on the 
upper left hand corner, ‘State School for 
the Deaf.” 

Mother tore it open eagerly and fear- 
fully, and read: 

“Dear Mrs. ——-——: 

“IT am writing to let you know that Emily is 
well and happy. She seems to be delighted with 
school. 

“I am her teacher, and I will do my best for 
her. 

"We would be glad to hear from you at 
any time. 

"Sincerely, 
“ANNE LLoyp.” 

Tears came into Mother's She 
bowed her head and whispered, humbly. “I 
thank Thee, dear Lord.” 

Mother went about all day with Miss 
Lloyd’s letter in her pocket and would pause 
now and then to read it again, and there 
was a smile in her eyes and a song in her 


eyes. 


heart. 

Another week went by, and Friday 
brought the same glad message—'‘Emily is 
well and happy.” So it went, week after 
week, then Thanksgiving Day drew near. 
Mother and Father wrote to the Principal 
to ask if they might bring Emily home for 
the holidays. The Principal consented, so 
on Wednesday before Thanksgiving Mother 
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and Father went to the school after her, 
They went early so that they might see some 
of the things that were being accomplished. 
First, they went to Miss Fields’ room. She 
had the most apt beginners. 

Mother could hardly believe her eyes and 
ears when she saw the children, deaf and 
dumb children, walk up to a chart and 
enunciate, so that you understood them 
clearly: 

“A top,” ‘‘a shoe,” “a car,” etc. 

“Oh,” cried Mother, “if my little girl can 
ever learn to speak, I will spend the rest 
of my life praising God.” 

“She will learn,’’ assured Miss Fields, 
“but I must tell you, she will learn slowly, 
because she is sub-normal, physically. She 
is a very frail child, and very nervous. We 
are going to build up her little body, then 
her mind will develop faster.” 

As Miss Fields talked, Mother's heart 
seemed to freeze. It showed on her stricken 
face. “Do you think her mind is hurt?” 
she asked slowly. “Miss Fields, I can bear 
Emily's deafness and knowing that her left 
side is hurt some way, but if I thought her 
mind was hurt I wouldn't care to live. | 
would pray God to take us both home 
heaven.” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried Miss Fields, in great 
distress, “I didn’t mean to imply that het 
mind was injured. I don’t think it is. | 
believe that Emily will learn. It will cake 
time, that is all. She is underdeveloped. 
She is like a child of five, rather than seve. 
We must build up her body, then naturally 
her mind will grow and develop. But coms, 
suppose you go to Emily's room. You will 
see that she is learning.” 

As Mother and Father entered Emilys 
room, Emily looked up and sprang to het 
feet laughing and shouting and crying 
Mother cried, too, as she caught her to het 
heart and kissed her. 

Finally, when Emily was quieted and tht 
excited little class had been brought to ordé 
once more, Miss Lloyd proceeded with het 
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instructions. She was teaching the children 
to recognize their own and each other's 
names. Each child was given a large card 
bearing his name; then the teacher, choos- 
ing a mame at random, wrote it on the 
blackboard; then that child was to carry 
his card to the board and compare his name 
with the name on the board. Mother noted 
with pleasure that Emily recognized every 
name. 

Then the teacher had a lesson in lip read- 
ing. She held a toy car and a doll’s shoe 
in her hand. Then she called a child to 
her side and enunciated clearly, ‘‘a car,” 
“a shoe,”” and as she pronounced them, the 
child would indicate them. Emily missed 
them nearly every time. ‘She won't look at 
me,’ said Miss Lloyd apologetically, ‘‘she 
won't be still. When I can get her to con- 
centrate, she gets the words. She is so 
nervous.” 

Mother felt disappointed, but cheered up 
when Emily showed aptness in choosing 
colors. 

“I guess she will be an artist or a dress- 
maker,” said Mother, laughing, ‘she has 
always noticed colors and been quick to 
match them.” 

A bell sounded in the hall. 

“School is over for the day,” said Miss 
Lloyd, ‘‘we teach from eight until one.” 

Suddenly a bass drum was being pounded 
in the hall, “boom, boom, boom, boom, 
boom !”” 

Mother looked at Miss Lloyd in startled 
inquiry. 

Miss Lloyd laughed. “They beat the 
drum for the children to march out by,” 
she said. 

“But the children are deaf,’ said Mother 
incredulously, “what good does drum-beat- 
ing do?” 

“They feel the vibrations,” said Miss 
Lloyd. ‘‘You stand in the hall and watch 
them pass.” 

Mother and Father passed out into the 
hall and sure enough, class after class 
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Emily is not wearing an ear-phone, though a 
spot on the picture looks like one 


passed by, keeping perfect step to the boom, 
boom, boom of the drum, and passed on 
out to their noon day meal. 

“I hardly know how to feel about 
Emily,’ said Mother, sadly, as she watched 
the last of the children pass out the doors. 


“Just believe,” said Miss Carrie, the su- 
pervising teacher, who chanced to be stand- 
ing near. “Emily is just a baby, now,” she 
continued, gently, ‘‘and she grows older she 
will learn faster. She may not learn much 
this year, but do not be discouraged.” 

Mother looked at her gratefully, and 
said softly, “We must pray that Christ will 
help her body to grow and open up her 
little mind. When He was here on earth 
in person, He unstopped deaf ears and I 
believe that He is as powerful today as 
He was then, only He has given the task 
to you and your helpers.” 
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Mother Learns More About Emily’s 
School 

One lovely blue and gold and pink and 
white day in March Mother and Father 
and Milton decided to visit Emily’s school. 
Father drove up to the main building and 
parked his car, and they spoke to the Prin- 
cipal and started for Emily’s classroom. 

Mother opened the door and the little 
class sctambled respectfully to their feet, a 
bit of courtesy taught them at the very be- 
ginning of school. 

“Oh, poor little Emily is in .trouble,” 
cried Mother, opening her arms to receive 
a swollen-eyed, woebegone little unrepent- 
ant sinner, who had been standing in the 
corner weeping. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lloyd, laughing, “the 
children made some little animals of model- 
ing clay and I had set them in the window 
to harden, and this morning Emily tore 
them up. I just had to punish her to make 
her know that she must not destroy things. 
O, she has been very angry with me! She 
said she was going home.” 

Mother laughed. “I cannot see how you 
have the patience to teach them. I could 
never do it.” 

“Well, it does take patience,” said Miss 
Lloyd. Her blue eyes clouded. ‘Sometimes 
I feel that I haven’t any. I feel that I am 
positively mean to the children.” 

“I am sure you are not,” said Mother 
cheerfully. “I have some terribly trying 
times in my efforts to discipline Emily, and 
what I would do with six or eight I do not 
know. I have had so many parents say to 
me, ‘If Emily were mine, I just couldn't 
punish her,’ but I knew that I just must 
help her control her temper before it con- 
trolled her. Do you know, Miss Lloyd, I 
know of two deaf mutes whose parents 
would not try to control them, and today 
they are insane. Their tempers actually 
drove them crazy.” 

“That is one thing that makes our work 
so hard,” said Miss Lloyd. ‘So many of 
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the children are petted and humored at 
home, that it is hard to manage them.” 

Mother watched Emily for a while, as 
she showed how much she had learned, 
then she said, “It is about recess time and 
I wish to see Miss Carrie. I will see you 
again before I leave.” 

Just then the recess bell rang. At a signal, 
the children rose and passed out to play. 
A lady called, “Where is Emily? . 

Oh, here she is!” 

Mother followed the sound of the voice 
and saw the lady, with Emily and two or 
three other children, go behind the dining 
hall. Mother hastened after them, full of 
curiosity. She came around the corner in 
time to see Emily walk up to a table, lift 
a glass of milk from a tray and drink it. 

“Oh!” said Mother. 

The lady looked around and_ smiled: 
“These children have a glass of milk every 
day at recess, because they are underweight. 
Don't you think we have a wonderful rec- 
ord? We have two hundred and seventy- 
nine children enrolled, and only eight of 
them are underweight.” | 

“You must have a wonderful dietitian,” 
said Mother. 

“We think so,” agreed the lady—who 
was the assistant supervising teacher. 

Emily set her empty glass down and care- 


fully wiped her lips, then seizing Milton's _ 


hand, ran to a “giant stride’’ on the play- 
ground. A moment later Mother saw her 
catch hold of one of the chains and begin 
to swing around it with some of the sturdi- 
est little girls to be found anywhere. 

Mother stared in amazement. Emily, 
who never used her left hand at home! 
Emily—whose left side was supposed t 
have been injured by paralysis—swinging 
with great leaps on that “giant stride” 
higher, higher, higher, depending partly on 
that left arm to keep from falling. 

“What a school!’ cried Mother, ‘What 
a perfectly marvelous institution!” 

(To Be Continued) 
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Professional Standards Again 


T seems evident that the theme about 

which discussion will be focused in the 

business session of the Association at 
Milwaukee will be the report of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Standards. This is fit- 
ting. The step taken by the Association 
when it recognized the importance of this 
problem both to the individual teacher and 
to the profession as a whole, and when 
by appointing a committee to draw up a plan 
for registering teachers it put itself on rec- 
ord as committed to establishing standards, 
has more significance than many were able 
to see at the time; more than will be real- 
ized for several years. 

The interest awakened by the publication 
of the committee’s report seems to have 
been quickened by the publication of com- 
ments in the June issue of the REVIEW. 
Extracts from other comments which have 
been received since the June number went 
to press are as follows: 


The attempt to formulate professional 
standards and work out a plan of registra- 
tion and recognition of the teachers of the 
deaf as outlined in the Vo_TA Review for 
April is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, before that can be done 
satisfactorily the courses for the training of 
the teachers of the deaf should first be 
standardized. The fact that this has not 
been done accounts for numbers of poorly 
prepared teachers and until it is done, no 
one of the three proposed registrations can 
properly classify teachers. 

Do not superintendents now know more 
about a teacher's qualifications if they know 
in what school she has been trained than 
they would if she were registered as sug- 
gested ? 

Anyone desirous of training to teach the 
deaf knows little or nothing regarding the 
different methods nor of the standing of 
the different training schools. He or she is 
most likely to go to the training school that 
§ most convenient or least expensive. 
Otherwise she accepts the advice of one of 


the superintendents or a teacher who may or 
may not recommend the best training school. 
The teacher in training does not realize this 
until she begins her professional career. 

Even at the so-called best training schools 
is one sure of receiving a definite training ? 
Only a few years ago a girl went to one 
such school and owing to the absence of one 
of their normal instructors, she received no, 
or very little, training in one or two import- 
ant subjects. 

Other girls report no training whatever in 
rhythm or auricular work. 

Sometimes teachers in training have to 
substitute for teachers who are ill over pe- 
riods and are thus deprived of much of the 
class-room observation work. 

Again some training schools are particu- 
larly poor in language training. 

How can teachers be fairly classified under 
such conditions ? 

As to the proposed classification, the 
qualifications for some of the registrations 
require, as an alternative, two or three sum- 
mer school courses as given by the Asso- 
ciation. Is not a summer school course 
similar to a training course already taken ? 
Do not two summer school courses dupli- 
cate one another? Would three summer 
courses as proposed for one registration be 
of any great benefit to an experienced teach- 
er of the deaf? Should not a certain num- 
ber of years of successful teaching experience 
be considered as a qualification for one of 
the registrations in place of some of the 
proposed summer sessions ? 

However, when training courses are stand- 
ardized and satisfactory registration of teach- 
ers is arranged, should not salaries be stand- 
ardized to correspond with these same reg- 
istrations? Such a step would encourage 
teachers to remain longer in one school in- 
stead of changing frequently in order to 
better their salaries. 

Having once registered must one lose one’s 
standing because of having failed to come 
up to the requirements for extension or re- 
newal as outlined? Many legitimate rea- 
sons might prevent the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements—though the teacher may be do- 
ing excellent work. Then, too, the proposed 
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extension is to be subject to the recom- 
mendation of a superintendent who might 
possibly be prejudiced against her. Is the 
teacher to lose all rank because of such fail- 
ure? Why not make these same qualifica- 
tions for renewal a basis for an increase of 
salary beyond the maximum as is done in 
many public schools thus giving teachers an 
incentive to better their work? Also, should 
not schools financially aid their teachers in 
their effort to take further study? This is 
being done in many public schools and in 
some schools for the deaf. Public schools 
also grant a Sabbatical year for the purpose 
of study. 

The majority of the teachers of the deaf 
are as desirous as the superintendents to 
make good in their profession and would 
welcome a standardized registration when 
they can receive a standardized training. 

—SARAH ELLioTT, Rochester, N. Y. 


The proposed plan for the Registration 
of teachers of the deaf as outlined in the 
VoLtTa is indeed the beginning of establish- 
ing a necessary unity and standard among 
teachers of the deaf, but it seems to me it is 
not inclusive enough. It provides recogni- 
tion for work accomplished of comparatively 
few teachers. It emphasizes the fact that 
Registration is wholly voluntary. 

Just how many will volunteer? Won't it 
be just those teachers who desire recognition 
because they qualify? Will those who do 
not qualify for any of the Registrations be- 
come ambitious to do so, if it is only vol- 
untary? Won't superintendents who hire 
teachers continue to be more interested in a 
teacher's experience and recommendations 
rather than her rank of Registration, as long 
as such Registration is limited and volun- 
tary ? 

With the interests of the entire profes- 
sion in mind rather than the interests of a 
few ambitious ones, wouldn't a compulsory 
Registration of all teachers tend to raise the 
standard of the profession much more? Of 
course, before that could be made possible, 
the minimum requirements for a teacher 
qualifying to teach the deaf would:have to 
be established. That at present, I think, 
would be four years of high school and one 
year of training. With this as the minimum, 
a scale would be formulated which would 
provide a rating for every teacher. The re- 
quirements for advancement ‘would’ bé in 
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accordance with her primary rating. For 
example, a teacher rating at the minimum 
requirement should within, say, a five year 
term present a certain number of credits of 
college or normal school or summer school 
work, if she wishes to be registered in the 
profession. With this method of compul- 
sory Registration the renewal of Registra- 
tion would be eliminated. 

Salaries likewise should be standardized 
so that with academic achievement’ would 
come recognition of same financially. That 
alone would be an incentive to better one- 
self. The public schools have a standard- 
ized salary scale which operates according to 
the teacher's fulfillment of requirements and 
years of teaching experience. Such a system 
would, without a doubt, standardize and 
elevate the teaching profession with the deaf. 

—CLaRA HaMEL, Rochester, N. Y. 


Forcing attendance at two or more sum- 
mer schools of the Association seems to be 
the chief purpose of the plan for registra- 
tion submitted. If the plan is adopted the 
summer courses should be arranged so that 
one might take more advanced or specialized 
work after the first year instead of repeat- 
ing the same sort of work each year. 

Shouldn't one year’s normal training for 
teaching the deaf plus one or more years’ 
supervised teaching experience be equival- 
to two years’ normal training for teachers 
entering the profession previous to 1925? 

The requirements listed for the three 
classes of registration are such that very few 
teachers will be registered at present. Such 
an incomplete registration can be of little 
help to superintendents and would not con- 
tain the names or records of many good 
teachers. While it is a good standard to 
work up to, wouldn’t a..complete registra- 
tion of teachers with special -classification of 
those meeting the requirements of this plan 
be more practical ? 

—EpwINaA EL.iott, Rochester, N. Y. 


The committee is to be congratulated 
for having produced at least an outline of 
standards that I believe can finally be 
whipped into such shape as to be quite 
satisfactory to a majority of the profession. 

One criticism I would make concerning 
the third requirement, the registered teachet. 
This:'class, in addition to four years’ high 
school’ training, ‘is tequired to complete two 
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ears of training for the oral teaching of 
deaf children, while the other two classes 
require only one year's training for the oral 
teaching of deaf children. 

Of course, to make these standardizations 
really workable, we shall have to eventually 
standardize our salaries, at least individual 
schools will have to do so. 

Then, too, as soon as we get to it, we 
should standardize our courses of training. 
When we speak of ‘‘a definite course of 
instruction for the oral teaching of deaf 
children,” it should mean a definite course. 

—QO. A. Betts, Rome, N. Y. 


Degrees do not always produce good 
teachers. A teacher’s education should never 
stop with a degree. A progressive teacher 
never considers herself a finished product. 

I believe that a musical education should 
be given place. Not a day goes by but | 
use my knowledge of voice culture and 
rhythm in the speech work, and I feel sure 
that one who has a sense of musical rhythm 
is a far greater success as a teacher of speech 
than one without this knowledge. 

—NELLIE BARDEN, Chicago. 


I have read very carefully the report of 
the committee on professional standards 
which appeared on page 159 of the April 
VoLTA Review. I asked my teachers to read 
this article and after they had read it we had 
a meeting. 

Most of the teachers think this would be 
a very good arrangement to put into use 
and it would serve in some measure to 
raise the standards of our profession. 

One of my teachers brought up the ques- 
tion whether or not summer school work in 
Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis 
would be counted towards registration. Of 
course the article refers directly to work done 
in the American Association summer school. 

—C. J. SETTLEs, 
Gooding, Idaho. 


I believe that the outline of requirements 
for teachers of the deaf, submitted by the 
committee on Professional Standards, if 
adopted, would undoubtedly result in great 
good to the deaf of our country. 

—SupDIE HANCOCK, 
Austin, Texas. 


Find Teachers’ Views Narrow 

The leisure time of the average American 
school teacher is devoted to washing dishes, 
reading cheap fiction and attending the 
movies. Her cultural background is so shal- 
low, her provinciality so hopeless and her 
narrow-mindedness so abysmal that her 
teaching is almost invariably inferior. These 
conclusions are drawn from questionnaires 
filled out by 1,080 students at fifteen teach- 
ers’ colleges representing all parts of the 
country. The replies were submitted in the 
most comprehensive survey of the teaching 
profession ever made, just completed by 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The average woman 
teacher of the present day is found to be 
representative of the substantial middle 
class of American society. She is one of a 
family of four or five children. She is 
native born, of native born parents. Her 
father is a farmer, skilled workman, or 
owner of a small business, with a medium 
income of from $2,000 to $2,500. Her 
mother keeps house, and she has a sister 
who may be either a stenographer, a nurse, 
of)a business clerk. The movies find prefer- 
ence over the drama with the average 
teacher. Irving Berlin is the teachers’ 
favorite composer. Popular songs from 
musical comedies are enjoyed most, and the 
whole of a grand opera provides the least 
enjoyment. 

—Journal of Education. 


Deaf Woman Saves Child’s Life 


The May issue of the Kansas Star carries 
the following news report of quick think- 
ing, prompt action, and self-forgetfulness 
on the part of a former student at the Kan- 
sas State School for the Deaf: 

Robert Krahenbuhl, the six-year-old son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Krahenbuhl, was play- 
ing near a well not far from his father’s 
home, three miles from Independence, Mo. 
He approached too near the edge, lost his 
balance, and fell in water over his head. 
Mrs. Emma Judge, a neighbor, saw the 
child fall, and though some distance away, 
by promptly leaving her own baby and 
plunging in water up to her waist, she was 
able to rescue the boy. He was unconscious, 
suffering from lacerations on the head as 
well as water-logged lungs. Mrs. Judge ad- 
ministered first aid herself, and ran with 
the child to his home. 
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“The Race Marches Forward on the Feet of Little Children” 








HE series of child sketches being con- 
Tsou to Home and School by Dr. 

Caroline A. Yale is the fruit of long 
years of contact with deaf children in the 
Clarke School: a contact marked by insight, 
understanding and almost prophetic vision 
of possibilities and goals in the development 
of such children. That Miss Yale has con- 
sented to give this richly suggestive material 
to parents, and others who interest lies in 
this field is cause for congratulation to us 
all. 


The little story offered this month will 
be of special value to parents and teachers 
of children who have lost hearing after 
speech has been acquired. The matter of 
holding fast to every bit of speech and lan- 
guage so gained is of greatest importance. 


RECALLING LANGUAGE 

Children losing hearing after speech has 
begun, not infrequently seem to lose all 
memory of it. Careful attention to the mat- 
ter may discover an occasional memory 
which may be developed and strengthened. 
The following incident will make this clear. 

Two little brothers entered school at the 
same time. The cause of their deafness the 
authorities of the school were unable to as- 
certain from the family. They had been deaf 
only a few months. The older boy retained 
fluent speech, while the younger, according 
to his brother's statement, ‘“‘didn’t know 
nothing.” Naturally, the younger brother, 
in his kilts, was classed with the “begin- 
ners." His companions made it known to 
the teacher that, as he wore the garb of a 
girl, he ought to be classed with them. 

Two or three weeks later, the teacher of 
the class came in great excitement, asking 


the principal to come and see Jimmie. In 
looking over an illustrated copy of Mother 
Goose Rhymes, he had come across a pic- 
ture of “the cow jumping over the moon.” 
He cried out in great delight, attracting 
the attention of the teacher to the picture, 
and saying, ‘Diddle, diddle,”’ or something 
that plainly suggested that to the teacher. 
He repeated this to the principal on her 
arrival. Of course, he was patted on the 
head and made much of. A few days later, 
the same picture produced the same excited 
condition in the little fellow and a slightly 
clearer repetition of the rhyme. With great 
care other illustrations of the same rhyme 
were put in the little fellow’s way, and 
every time he found one he repeated the 
same broken fragment, but each time it was 
a little more prolonged and a little more 
definite. It was not very long before he 
had the entire rhyme back again. It had 
been recalled little by little from among 
other early memories. 


Qther words were regained by a similar 
process, and the speech of the little lad 
acquired in the class-room had a fluency and 
a naturalness which was unusual. The en- 
couragement given the little fellow to at- 
tempt the use of any word of which he had 
a dim memory, undoubtedly was a help to 
him in many ways. 

As adults there seemed little difference 
between the fluency of the speech of the 
two brothers, who on entering the school 
differed so widely. 

CAROLINE A. YALE. 


The next two articles were intended for 
the June issue of the VOLTA Review. Lack 
of space made it necessary to defer theif 
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publication. They are still in time, however, 
to help mothers and fathers use vacation time 


profitably. 


VACATION DAYS FOR THIRD 
YEAR PUPILS 


DEAR FATHERS AND MOTHERS: 

The happy vacation days with their golden 
opportunities for you will soon be here. 
Your little deaf child, who is just finishing 
his third year in school, is eagerly looking 
forward to these days. He is resolving to 
speak carefully at home, and to use good 
language so that you will be proud of him. 
He is beginning to form the good habits 
which are to be among his greatest assets in 
life, but he needs your help this summer. 

He is taking home his year book to give 
you an idea of what he is learning to under- 
stand from the lips of others, and to speak 
and to write himself. The book is made up 
of written lessons he has had during the 
year. His teacher has carefully prepared 
these lessons day by day, and each one is a 
review of a form, or principle, which he 
has first been taught orally. 

As you look over his book, you will see 
that the teacher's aim has been to give him 
the words and simple language constructions 
and principles that he needs in order to ex- 
press his thoughts and to make known his 
wants. In addition to this, she has been 
teaching him how to ask simple questions 
so that he may begin to get information for 
himself from others. He should be able to 
apply these lessons in speech and language 
to his home experiences, but he needs con- 
stant repetition to enable him to use the lan- 
guage forms spontaneously. 

Perhaps you are wondering just how to go 
about helping him. First of all, tale to him 
constantly and insist that all the members 
of the family, and his playmates, talk to him. 
Speak naturally, the same as you do to his 
hearing brothers and sisters. He will un- 
derstand much that is not in his book, 
though he cannot use the language himself. 
Take time to help him to make complete 
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statements and to ask you questions using 
the words and forms that are in his book. 
Insist that he speak carefully so you can 
understand him. 

He needs most of all to tell about his 
own doings, or those of others, that have 
passed or that will take place in the future. 
So his teacher has given him many lessons 
on the past and future tenses of verbs. He 
should be able to tell you two or three short 
sentences about happenings that interest him. 
For instance, if his father gave him some 
money and he bought himself some ice 
cream, he should be able to say, ‘Father 
gave me ten cents. I bought some straw- 
It was good.” Encourage 
him to tell you little incidents about his play 
and his playmates. When father comes home 
at night, he can help by asking him ques- 
tions similar to the following. ‘What did 
you do this morning?” ‘Did you play with 
Dick ?”,—naming another child, or a pet. 
“What did you and mother do this after- 
noon?” If he makes a mistake in the tense 
of a verb, ask him if what he told about is 
passed, or if ic will happen after awhile. 
He should be able to correct the mistake for 
himself. If he has been telling about some- 
thing that has occurred another day, tell him 


berry ice cream. 


to get the calendar and show you when. 

He needs to use the verbs ‘‘to have,”” “to 
be,” “to like,’” and “to want’’ in the present 
tense. They have so many forms that they 
are very difficult for him to remember. Every 
time that you help him to use them correct- 
ly, it becomes a little easier for him the next 
time he wishes to express himself. He 
should be able to use these verbs in sen 
tences similar to the following— 

“IT have some new brown shoes.’ “Sam 
has a pretty blue tie.” 

“I am hungry.” “Helen is sick.” “We 
are tired.” 

“I like apple pie.” “I do not like car- 
rots.” 

“Harry likes to play ball. He does not 
like to read.” 
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If he does not say “does” correctly, write it 
as ‘‘duz,”’ and he will correct himself. 

Learning how to answer questions is quite 
easy, although it requires a great deal of 
practice for the lip-reading. But learning 
how to ask questions is one of the most 
difficult tasks a deaf child has to do. So 
please take time to help your child to ask 
you about the things he wishes to know, us- 
ing the forms given in his book. For in- 
stance the form— 

“Where —— —— ——?”” 
He should be able to answer such questions 


as— 
“Where is your handkerchief?” Ans. “In 
my pocket.” 
“Where is mother?’ Ans. “In the kit- 
chen.” 
He should ask similar questions when he 


does not know the answers. The form— 
"May 2’ may not be in his 
book, but he should use it in such questions 
as, “May I have some cake?’ ‘‘May I go 
to the movies?” “May I help you?” If he 
makes a statement when he should ask a 
question, ask him if he knows. When he 
admits that he does not, tell him that you 
do and that you will tell him if he asks you 
a question. 

Let him help you about your work. Tell 
him to do various things. ‘‘Wipe the dishes.” 





“Dust the sitting room.” ‘Make your bed.” 
“Get the broom for me.” ‘Brush your 
teeth.”” “Put your toys away.” etc., etc. If 


he doesn’t understand what you want him 
to do, show him, then have him look at your 
lips while you tell him again. This sort of 
lesson probably will not be in his book, but 
he is sure to have had many similar oral les- 
sons, and he needs the practice in lip-read- 
ing. 

He has learned to say the Mother Goose 
rhymes that are in his book. He will like 
to say them for you and to look at the 
bright colored picture books that have the 
same rhymes. He will be interested, too, in 
the primers his little hearing brother or sis- 
ter uses in school. His own reading lessons 
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have been, for the most part, stories written 
for him about imaginary children describing 
experiences similar to his own. This is done 
in order that he may read the language that 
he most needs to use. 

He will enjoy playing school with you 
sometimes. Let him play teacher and show 
you what he knows how to do. Then take 
his lead and let him both speak and write 
the lessons for you, when you are the teacher, 

He is just beginning to study arithmetic, 
The addition and subtraction facts are not 
easy for him to remember. If you ask him 
to tell you all the combinations in his book, 
it will help him. 3 and 7, 5 and 4, 9 less 
3, 8 less 5 are among those that require a 
great deal of drill. 


Some third year books have lessons on 
“telling time.” If you find such lessons, ask 
the owner of the book what time it is very 
often. He will have difficulty with intervals 
like twelve minutes after six, eighteen min- 
utes after ten, twenty-four minutes of five, 
unless his attention is call to them frequently. 


All this will take time and patience, but 
your child will come back to school in Sep- 
tember able to use independently the lessons 
you have helped him to apply to his home 
experiences. If you could see his happy 
face, when his teacher praises him for good 
work and careful speech, and hear him say, 
“Mother told me” or, “Father told me,’ 
you would, I am sure, feel well repaid foi 
the time and energy given. 


Very sincerely yours, 
One of the teachers, 
M. E. BRUCE. 


AS TEACHER TO PARENT 

The first thing that we of the schools for 
the deaf ask of the parents of our children 
is that they continue to think of the child, 
after deafness is discovered, just as the 
have thought of him before—just as they 
think of other children not deaf. 

Here is a potential man or woman. The 
handicap of deafness should be minimized 
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in the home and the potential future of the 
child magnified, for it is only through such 
thinking that the natural tendency to shelve 
the child and to deprive him of his birth- 
right can be combated. 

A successful business man once said that 
whenever he found himself with his back 
to the wall, he had declared that there was 
no wall, and so he had fought his way back 
to courage and aggression. 

Too often parents, under the first shock 
of the discovery that their child is deaf, take 
the false attitude that they should shield the 
child from the public, that the child is “not 
like other children.’’ Such a course of think- 
ing and of action permanently retards the 
child's progress. This is evidenced in every 
school for the deaf in the land. There are 
always children whose parents have gone 
on, talking with them, companioning with 
them, and building up their self-confidence; 
and there are children who, until they have 
come into our schools, have had nothing 
done to align them with their hearing broth- 
ets and sisters. In later years, given chil- 
dren of the same average intelligence, the 
teacher can readily classify them as to their 
early home influence. 

The sooner our parents realize that the 
condition of the deaf child calls for a bigger 
faith on the parents’ part, a cheerier smile 
and a more determined course of action, the 
sooner will our deaf children cease to re- 
gard themselves as “‘different’’; the sooner 
will strangers cease to look askance at them 
—the sooner will they take their place with 
the rank and file of humanity, becoming the 
real members of society they may be. 

The pre-school years belong peculiarly to 
the mother. It is she who should see to it 
that the child becomes a recognized part of 
the family life; that he is spoken to in sim- 
ple language and allowed to enjoy the fam- 
ily pleasures as well as the family respon- 
sibilities. 

It is, of course, easy to follow the line of 
least resistance. Many a hearing child goes 
untrained and develops a selfish, irrespon- 
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sible attitude because it is easier for the 
mother to sew on a button or hang up a cap 
than it is to allow—perhaps require— the 
child to perform the little duty about the 
home that rightfully he should perform. 
With early training, these duties become 
a habit and they are seldom a drudgery. 
What greater joy does a little child find than 
in “helping mother’? It takes time, of 
course, to wait while Johnnie fills a pan with 
potatoes, but Johnnie's little heart glows 
with pride at the thought that he is worth- 
while to Mother. She needs him. 
Although a parent may be untrained, tech- 
nically, to teach the deaf, she can do much 
to develop her child. Devotion and sacri- 
fice on the part of the mother? Yes, but 
how soon—at the end of six short years— 





will he go out of her hands into the hands 
of strangers! Surely no sacrifice can be too 
great, that he may go into his school years 
as well equipped as it is in her power to 
send him. 

Every child’s life should be generously 
full of experience, of personal contacts, and 
of natural living. The effect of such a pro- 
gram on the mind of the deaf child is tre- 
mendous for good. 

I asked two of our supervisors what they 
would ask of the parents and their answers 
were the same, in essence. 

“We want co-operation from the parent,” 
they told me. Habits formed in the child 
during the school-year, they explained, 
should be maintained in the home-—habits 
of helpfulness, or orderliness and of neat- 
ness. Where at all poss‘ble, parents should 
visit the school and meet the supervisors; 
there should be harmony between the two. 
The supervisor should feel that the parent is 
back of him. We have one boy whose let- 
ters, carrying complaints to his mother, in- 
variably bring back sympathy for him and a 
protest to his house-mother. Yet the house- 
mother holds her position because she has 
presented proof of character, of ability and 
of adaptation to her work. Needless to say, 
the boy’s progress is slower, his friendships — 
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fewer, and his future less secure than if his 
rather difficult nature had the sympathetic 
co-operation of house-mother and parent, in 
its training. 

So small a thing, one house-mother 
pointed out, as the attitude of the child to- 
ward his companions in the matter of shar- 
ing boxes is in the hands of the parents. 
We have children who get boxes of fruit, 
cake and other good things and who are 
never known to offer to share, even with 
roommates or table-mates. Selfish- 
ness, thus developed, is a bad trait. Yet 


their 


only the parent can control this situation un- 
less she has entered into a co-operative pact 
with the child’s supervisors through which 
the supervisor has a right to advise the child 
in such distinctly personal matters. 

The vacation period returns the child to 
the parent and renews her responsibility. 

The teachers make a mighty effort through- 
out the school-year to build the child’s vo- 
cabulary and to encourage correct language 
habits, only to find at the end of the sum- 
mer that in many cases, much has been lost 
through disuse and valuable time must be 
spent in repetition of what the summer 
should have helped to fix. Such children 
seldom rise to the heights of those children 
who have the reinforced influence of school 
and home. 

Comparatively few parents can leave home 
to go into school and train themselves for 
the proper care of the deaf child, but one of 
our prominent schools is already offering a 
correspondence course of instruction for par- 
ents of the deaf. If, all over the United 
States, our parents should show an interest 
in such a course, it is not out of reason to 
believe that a national school of correspond- 
ence might arise. It would be a wonderful 
day in the history of the education of the 
deaf, when parents would generally take an 
intelligent interest in the effort to place their 
children side by side with other active mem- 
bers of society. Such a move—to interest 
parents to the extent that they would de- 
mand home-instruction from some central 
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organization—can be made possible only 
when a leader arises among parents who will 
focus the parent-thought upon this great 
need. And the result of such an attitude 
among parents cannot be calculated. The 
problem of the pre-school years and of the 
vacation period would be happily solved. 

The matter of correspondence between the 
child and his home-members is very impor- 
tant. Too often weeks go by without letters 
from some of our parents. The children are 
often resentful. They aren’t getting a square 
deal and they know it. 

Letters can do so much toward establish- 
ing a sympathetic understanding between 
parent and child, they build up the child’s 
faith in himself as Somebody, and they are 
an aid to the language-habit of the child. 

“You are my big, brave boy,” writes one 
of our parents to a rather frail boy whose 
manly attitude reflects the spirit of his moth- 
er’s letters, “and we are so proud of you be- 
cause you are good and want to be wise.” 
I should like to include now, a few pata- 
graphs from this letter. See, for instance, 


the boosting of courage here; “We are sorry 


the deaf boys did not win in the basket-ball 


game, but they did fine, and perhaps when 


they play next time, they will win. We 
hope so." Great interest at home! We— 
all the family. 

And the language help here, as well as 
the personal consideration; “I had a letter 
from Aunt Sally, out in Colorado. She told 
me about Fido, her black and white dog's 
having three baby dogs. One was yellow, 
one was black and white, and the other one 
was all white but its head and tail and they 
were black. She said she would keep one 
for you. She liked the one with the black 
head and tail the best. Shall I write and tell 
her to save it for you?” He is consulted. 
His wish is to have weight! 

And oh, such love! ‘We are glad you 
were happy to see the boys and girls again. 
We hope you are well and enjoying yout 
school-work, thinking hard and having lots 
of fun, too. You are our, big, brave boy and 
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we love you all the time. Good-bye, Sonny 
Boy.” 

The sister of another boy has whetted his 
sense of humor with riddles and a bantering 
sort of style that keeps him constantly on his 
toes. He has no mother and she is taking 
a mother’s place. 

As soon as the deafened child is unable 
to maintain the standard of the hearing class 
with which he is associated, he should be 
transferred to a school for the deaf. We 
have one mother who had the courage to 
bring her daughter to us in the face of a 
most determined opposition on the part of 
the child’s father. This girl came to us, four 
years ago. She is doing splendid work and 
is happy here, but not once has her father 
come to see whether his child is in good 
hands or evil. Parents of deaf children can 
do much to break down the very wrong idea 
that deafness is a disgrace and that schools 
for the deaf are asylums, and they should 
not be slow to do real missionary work along 


this line. 
FANNIE Day Hurst. 


The special subject for discussion this 
month is The Deaf Child and Movies. 


YOUNG CHILDREN AND THE 
MOVIES 

The great Russian novelist, Dostoiefsky, 
has said: “One exquisite memory is in it- 
self an education.” In the sense that educa- 
tion is ‘a leading out,’”’ a development of 
what is in the individual, an exquisite 
memory may in truth be the controlling 
factor in a child’s development. And the 
teverse may be true, too—a horrible memory 
may so leave its trace as to blight a life. 

There is, outside of home, school and 
church training, no influence so commonly 
experienced, so potent for good or evil as 
the movie. Any chance movie, to which 
any little child, deaf or hearing, may be 
taken may become for the child “an ex- 
quisite memory” or a horrible experience, 
either one strong enough to influence a 
sensitive little soul one way or the other. 
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There is now in a certain state school 
for the deaf a pupil who is an extreme 
example of what witnessing a terrible hap- 
pening can do to a little child. Four or 
five years ago this little girl was sent to 
school in a destitute condition. Her record 
said that both father and mother were dead. 
The child, of a highly nervous type, seemed 
unwilling to make friends with either chil- 
dren or grown-ups. Her shrinking attitude 
was attributed to shyness. After she had 
been in school for about six weeks, she got 
sick one night—too sick to walk down- 
stairs. A large boy was sent for, but when 
he came near the child, she shrieked and 
flung her arms about the nurse’s neck. The 
same thing happened when the doctor 
came. It became evident that the child was 
afraid of men. At the end of that year an 
explanation was offered. The child’s father 
had shot the mother and then himself in 
the child’s presence when she was little more 
than a baby. 

At the end of the first year the child’s 
fear of men had been overcome. In the 
three years she has been in school she has 
given no sign of conscious memory of the 
tragedy. But in spite of all that conscien- 
tious care can do, she remains underweight. 
And in spite of the affection that has been 
shown her—and because of her tragic his- 
tory she has had more than her share—there 
still lurks in her eyes a look of dumb suffer- 
ing. Forgetting—and to all appearances she 
has forgotten—cannot remove the effects of 
that severe shock. 

Even though the child was young, the 
personal element entered strongly into this 
case. But who can tell how serious the 
effects may be, on the mental, physical and 
moral nature of a sensitive child, of some 
of the horrors we are constantly witnessing 
in the movies? The more realistic the act- 
ing, the finer the actors’ art, the more last- 
ing the impression made. 

Life has tragedies, and the moral movie 
must present a truthful illusion of life. A 
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movie that would be remembered as an 
epic by a grown-up might be a disastrous 
thing for a child to see. For a number of 
reasons very young children ought not to 
be taken to the movies at all, but no child 
under ten or twelve should ever be per- 
mitted to witness scenes of violence and 
carnage on the screen. 

There is another danger to which many 
of our movies subject both children and 
grown-ups-—the danger of slow mental and 
moral deterioration. The mawkishly senti- 
mental movie, the crudely coarse movie, and 
above all the movie which presents a low 
standard of values and a false picture of 
life affect a much larger percentage than the 
tragic movie does. Bad manners portrayed 
in bad acting, silly love-making, cheap dis- 
honesties offered in the name of comedy— 
seeing these things over and over is bound 
to make an impression on impressionable 
minds. 

The question arises, how is one to select 
the right sort of movie for children to 
see? Titles are misleading and outlines of 
scenarios are mere sketches with no hint of 
the varied details that make up the picture. 
Safety lies in permitting children to see only 
dramatizations of well-known stories and 
books, or pictures which have been seen 
by an adult competent to pronounce on 
them. If schools throughout the country 
could appoint a commission to select suit- 
able juvenile movies, a great service would 
be rendered their pupils. The travel movie 
is good in its place, but it may become 
monotonous. The educational movie may 
so easily become dull. Children need the 
movie for pleasure, just as grown-ups do. 
They need the recreation the movie pro- 
vides. But they need it in moderation—just 
as they need sweets. And they need the 
genuine, and not the weak and spurious. 
If Barrie would only write several thousand 
Peter Pans! That would be the solution of 
the question. While waiting for the ideal 
scenarios for children, parents and teachers 
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should take care always to know whether 
they are providing ‘exquisite memories” 
or—the other thing—for their young 
charges. 


ENFIELD JOINER. 


SHOULD CHILDREN GO TO 
THE MOVIES? 

A review of an editorial and an article 
with the above title in The Parents’ Maga- 
zine—February issue. 

Since five million children a day attend 
motion pictures in this country, this seems 
a vital question for our consideration. 

The National Estimate Service has de- 
cided that the average child under ten should 
not be allowed to attend the usual com- 
mercial motion picture show. 

After this announcement, the editors of 
The Parents’ Magazine consulted leading 
authorities on child care and training. Of 
the nineteen quoted, only two express ap- 
proval of children’s attending motion pic- 
tures as they are today. The majority an- 
swer the question in the negative. 

Some of the objections set forth are: the 
foul air in crowded theaters, nervous ten- 
sion caused by sensational scenes, fatigue 
caused by long performances, and above all, 
the general character of the average motion 
picture. 

.A committee of women in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, had to abandon their special 
children’s matinees because after eighteen 
months’ trial, they could find no more suit- 
able pictures for children under twelve. 

That motion pictures offer not only en- 
tertainment but priceless opportunities for 
education and general broadening of the 
child’s mental vision, is conceded, but suit- 
able pictures for these purposes must be 
forthcoming. 

One authority says, ‘Ideally the moving 
picture should take its place beside the best 
of children’s books in the child’s interest 
and training, but I do not feel that we have 
as yet approached the ideal standard.” 

Another says, ‘Perhaps our effort should 
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be not to protect the child from the world, 
but to make the world safe for the child.” 
Just so let our effort apply this to moving 
pictures that the children may profit by the 
opportunities which they afford. 

Walter B. Pitkin, associate editor of The 
Parents’ Magazine, says that censorship will 
not bring about the desired change. We 
need some positive, creative spirit. We 
need new producers who have never learned 
the ways of the old movies, pictures made 
apart from the existing Hollywood studios 
and managers, and shown in neighborhood 
theaters which are free from the control of 
Hollywood. Such pictures can succeed only 
if they please parents and children and are 
given their support. If parents give their 
children tickets to the neighborhod theatre 
instead of giving them money, the children 
will have to patronize the right theatre. 

Mr. Pitkin says, ‘Educate a new public 
to prefer better films. It will take time and 
money, but it will be worth the while.” 

JULIA W. SAVAGE. 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 
Children and Movies 
By Alice Miller Mitchell 
University of Chicago Press 

This is one of the books in which the 
results of a scientifically conducted investiga- 
tion are offered in readable, non-technical 
form. 

The foreword, by Prof. Leonard D. 
White, University of Chicago, stresses two 
points of importance in regard to movies: 

I. Their effect on the relations of peoples. 

(1). In Great Britain there is great 
concern over the effect of the im- 
pact of American culture as shown in 
movie films upon other and different 
cultures. 
(2). The query is raised as to 
whether American civilization is, in 
fact, like its movie version. 
I]. What the movies are doing to the chil- 
dren now being molded into the bun- 
dle of desires, emotions, understand- 
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ings, prejudices, hopes and fears which 
will dominate our public and private 
life in years to come. 

In order to take a first step in investigat- 
ing the second point, the individual reac- 
tions of 10,000 children to a series of ques- 
tions were obtained. The children were of 
three types: 

I. Boy and Girl Scouts. 

II. Public school children not Scouts. 

III. Juvenile delinquents, who answered as 
to experiences before being sent to 
institutions. 

The only art that attempts to appeal to 
all ages by the same standards of intel- 
ligence is movies. Books, plays, pictures 
and music are created especially for chil- 
dren. The movie is administered to chil- 
dren in adult doses. 

Money and effort are spent on selecting 
proper books for children. Book Week for 
Children is observed. Every week is Movie 
Week. There is no concerted effort by 
schools and libraries to find suitable films. 
Few can be recommended. Mothers and 
fathers cannot see a film first. The title is 
no guide. Movies are the world’s greatest 
story book, filled with life's tales. But the 
juvenile edition is not yet off the press. 
All children who attend movies are ex- 
posed to screen experiences of life far be- 
yond their years. 

One movie manager reports that 85% 
of his audiences are children. 

Only 168 out of the 10,000 children 
questioned had never gone to movies. 

Ninety percent attended regularly, vary- 
ing from once a month to eight and nine 
times a week. 

The highest rate was among delinquents. 

Among public school children, 
adolescents attended most frequently. 

Among delinquents, the older the child 
and the older in delinquent experience, the 
more frequent the movie attendance. 

Frequency of attendance was influenced 
largely by the extent to which children were 
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left to themselves to find entertainment. 
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The less parental control, favorable home 
conditions and directed interests (hobbies, 
occupations, Scout work, etc.) in the child’s 
life, the more movies. 

Children attend movies more frequently 
at night than in the afternoon. 

The majority are not accompanied by 
adults. The company of other children is 
preferred. 

Sixty percent of the children attend most 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

Many children pay for one performance 
and remain through several. Here, again, 
delinquents predominate. Some comments 
from delinquents were, “It’s a great place 
to have a hot date’; “There's almost as 
much privacy as in an auto’’; ‘Movies make 
almost anything seem all right.” 

These conditions resulting from long pe- 
riods in a dark room without supervision 
are familiar to juvenile court and social 
workers. 

Many children would rather go to movies 
than eat. Money for admissions was ob- 
tained by gift, by saving from lunches, by 
earning, by begging, by stealing, and in 
certain cases by prostitution. 

Parents selected the films for only 155 
out of the 10,000 children. 

The newspaper is the greatest means of 
selection. 

More boys than girls attend. 

Boy Scouts choose by title, largely: delin- 
quents, by lobby posters—'‘the pitchure wid 
de biggest kick.” 

A majority of normal boys prefer foot- 
ball to movies. A majority of delinquents 
prefer movies to football. 

Scouts, both girls and boys, prefer hik- 
ing to movies. 

A majority prefer parties to movies. 

The auto is preferred by all. 

Unless children are taught to love books 
they prefer movies. They understand so- 
phisticated things in movies that they would 
not grasp in books. Keeping sophisticated 
books from children is of little avail if 
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they see the substance of those books in 
movies. 

Delinquents are usually from families 
without books. 

Boys prefer movies portraying western 
life, adventure, comedy and mystery. Girls, 
western life, comedy and romance. 

By older boys a romantic movie was 
regarded as a sort of “Guide to Young 
Men in Love.” Older girls, also, use it as 
a training course. 

The interest of delinquents in movies is 
often a protest against the bareness and 
drabness of their own lives. 

Sex excitement is an important factor in 
the selection of movies by delinquents. 

No investigation has yet determined 
whether the delinquent is made delinquent 
by movies, or whether he likes movies be- 
cause he is delinquent. 

The book gives a great deal of valuable 
detail and is worthy of the attention of all 
who direct the lives of children. 

LuciLE M. Moore. 


A CODE FOR MOTION 
PICTURES 

Dramatic entertainment through _ the 
movies is like no other entertainment in his- 
tory. The play and the mature book very rare- 
ly are seen by children and young people; 
the movie is a favorite haunt for youth. 

A little knowledge of human nature as 
it is suffices to convince anyone that civil 
censorship produces the opposite effect of 
what it is intended to do: it gives a false 
sense of security that we are being pro- 
tected when by the very nature of things 
we are not protected. 

The only thing left was to bring about, 
if possible, that ideal dreamed of by every 
educator and churchman: to produce 4 
state of mind where the citizen of his own 
accord obeys the public moral law. As 4 
civic ideal, this is too beautiful to expect 
to see in practice as an absolutely perfect 
state. As an ideal in a concentrated indus- 
try like that of the moving pictures, it is 
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perfectly practicable. And this is precisely 
what the industry of its own accord has en- 
gaged to do. A Code of practice has been 
drawn up and adopted, and, what is even 
more gratifying, published broadcast to the 
world, so that all may judge the intentions 
and fidelity of those who profess it, namely, 
ninety-five per cent of the producers. They 
are to be thanked for this gage of good 
faith. 

This Code consists of two parts: three 
general principles, and particular applica- 
tions under these headings: crimes against 
the law, sex, vulgarity, obscenity, profanity, 
costume, dances, religion, locations, national 
feelings, titles and repellent subjects. The 
regulations listed under these headings are 
definite and all-embracing. Few laws are so 
clear as to the meaning of their letter. To 
see that they are carried out in letter and 
spirit an elaborate plan has been provided 
which, to use the common expression, “puts 
teeth’’ into the Code. 

The Code itself is based on the funda- 
mental assumption that the movies differ 
essentially in their moral obligations from 
the stage, books, and the newspaper. Where 
a book merely describes, a film presents 
vividly; where cold type and a dead page 
narrate, the film shows apparently living 
people; where a book reaches the mind 
through words alone, im a film the ears and 
eyes grasp the reproduction of actual events; 
where the effect of a book depends mostly 
on the power of the reader's imagination, 
the reaction to a film depends on the vivid- 
hess of presentation. 

Hence follow the three general principles 
of the Code: 

1. No picture shall be produced which 
will lower the moral standards of those who 
see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience 
should never be thrown to the side of crime, 
wrong doing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only 
to the requirements of drama and entertain- 
ment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural and human, shall not be 
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ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created for 
its violation. 

To most people all this will sound like 
simple truths. 

The formulation, acceptance and publica- 
tion of this Code by the industry is nothing 
less than a revolution. 
producers are persuaded that moral films 
can be made good box-office attractions, and 
also that they can be good art. The experi- 
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ment will be watched with much sympathy 
and interest by most people not committed 
to unmoral theories. In order to show how 
deeply and minutely the Code goes into de- 
tails, the subjects about which prohibitions 
are uttered are here summarized: 

Murder, methods of crime, drug traffic 
and use of liquor; adultery, scenes of pas- 
sion, seduction, rape, sex perversion, white 
slavery, miscegenation, sex hygiene and more 
intimate subjects; vulgar scenes and songs; 
obscene words, gestures, references, songs, 
jokes; pointed profanity (examples given) ; 
nudity, undressing scenes, indecent expo- 
sure; suggestive dances; ridicule of a faith, 
of ministers of religion, or of religious 
ceremonies; indecent bedroom and bathroom 
scenes; disrespect to our Flag, and to the 
feelings, etc., of other nations; salacious, 
indecent and obscene titles; repellent sub- 
jects, such as hangings, the third degree, 
brutality, cruelty to children and animals, 
sale of women, surgical Operations. 

Naturally the Code is not retroactive; 
many films were already in process of 
producing when the Code was in the mak- 
ing. There will probably be defections 
from both the spirit and the letter of the 
Code. But everybody who has at heart the 
interests of good entertainment and the 
safeguarding of morals, and who feels that 
no other kind of censorship is possible ex- 
cept self-censorship, will co-operate with 
this plan to bring about an art that is both 
art and good art. 

——WILFRID Parsons, S. J. 
(Abridged from America, a Catholic Re- 
view of the World, April 19, 1930.) 
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Nippon Ro Wa Gakko 





N March 1930 the Nippon Ro Wa 
Gakko (Oral School for the Deaf in 
Japan) opened its doors to nine little 
pupils. Today, at the beginning of its sec- 
ond decade of usefulness the names of 
seventy pupils appear upon its roll—a steady 
normal growth. But the school has not 


been content with an increase in mere 





numbers, the opportunities for more ad- 
vanced studies go hand in hand with physi- 
cal growth. 

The two pictures shown give us a glimpse 
of first year pupils in the new Middle 
School. The sweet faced girls are having a 
lesson in Japanese etiquette, and the boys 
are evidently studying a geography lesson. 
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The Biography of a Talking Dog 


By KATE STRAUSS SHIBLEY 


N The American Magazine for Novem- 
l ber, 1921, there is an account of the late 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s having 
taught a skye terrier to produce a series of 
sounds resembling the question, “How are 
you, grandmama?” This is the true story of 
a dog similarly taught. 

Kid was a month old when he came to us. 
He seemed to be a perfect specimen of white 
bull pup; not a flaw on him—all cuddly, 
soft and warm. Pressed close in the curve of 
my arm, I could feel the quick beat of his 
heart as we bargained to buy him. Then 
(as though he understood what it was all 
about) the moment the price was agreed 
upon, he darted out a small red tongue 
and smeared a kiss of gratitude over my 
face. 

In his training Kid required very little 
disciplining ; patiently ‘‘staying with it’ until 
a command was understood usually brought 
satisfactory results to both mistress and 
Puppy: 

In his development Kid passed through at 
least seven ages of dog. There was the 
shoe-and-hose age; the duster-brush age; 
the age when he fairly devoured books and 
magazines, and others,—bringing him by 
successive stages, to the bone-collecting age. 
This last stage of Kid’s development soon 
became a matter of serious business with 
him; woe unto the dog, be he ever so hum- 
ble or aristocratic, that attempted to deduct 
one bone from Kid’s varied collection. 

Kid promptly adopted us as members of 
his family, and from the very first he seemed 
to take delight in showing off. Within a few 
months it was evident that he was laboring 


to balance his round, pudgy body on wabbly 


hind legs. When he had perfected this 
balance, he never gave up until, thus poised, 
he walked. At the age of eight months he 





“KID” AND HIS PAL 


was strutting for some half-dozen steps, with 
swagger not graceful, but quite satisfying 
to Kid. 

He then began adding to his repertoire 
obedience to such time-old commands as: 
“Sit up’; “Salute’’; “Wave your paw ‘bye- 
bye’ ’’; ‘Stand on your hind legs” ; “Yawn’”’ ; 
“Stick out your tongue’; “Turn around”’; 
times.” He 
seemed to lose his enthusiasm for acquiring 


“Turn around two never 
new tricks, and it was not many months be- 
fore he was literally prancing and dancing 
as I sang the old tunes, “Where, Oh, Where, 
Has My Little Dog Gone?” and ‘Granny, 
Will Your Dog Bite? No, Child, No.” 

All along, there has been instances in 
which Kid had given clear proof of having 
a mind of his own, and evidence that he 
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was not lacking in a sense of humor, origin- 
ality and curiosity; without which qualities, 
even human intelligence is hardly complete. 

Kid now stood out in our southern village 
as a dog having decided individuality. 

It was at the end of Kid’s first year, that 
he was struck down by a speeding ambu- 
lance. The accident must have come as an 
insult to a dog of Kid’s self assurance and 
independent nature. To be knocked down 
by an ambulance and not to be picked up! 
I had been away from home for a week, 
and returning on a midnight train, 1 found 
that Kid’s master had carried him into the 
house, where the poor dog had lain for hours 
without moving. Indelibly impressed upon 
my memory is the dog’s look of confidence 
and affection when, kneeling on the floor be- 
side him, I announced, “Kid, old boy, your 
mistress is here!”’ 

As unexplainable as a radio message, his 
eyes flashed back, “Thank goodness you've 
come! The folks are saying I'll not walk 
again. If you'll just stay with me, to- 
gether we'll see this thing through!” We 
did see it through. His left shoulder was 
fractured, and the veterinarian said, ‘Let 
nature take its course.”’ 

For two weeks, we carried Kid about 
on an improvised stretcher and fed him 
from our hands. A human member of our 
family could not have received kinder treat- 
ment. Cautiously, Kid ventured to steady 
himself, and then the day came when he be- 
gan to totter on three legs; in a few months 
he was again “hitting on all four.” 

Before Kid was eighteen months old he 
was trying to ‘‘talk.’”” Do not smile, please; 
this is Kid’s biography—Kid was actually 
trying to TALK. 

I doubt whether he was conscious of want- 
wg to carry on a conversation, although it 
was evident to members of our family that 
he had become conscious of owning and 
controlling a voice and that he was making a 
decided effort to articulate; first, by jaw- 
gymnastics and later, by crude dog-jabber- 
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ing. He soon learned to pitch his voice in 
a high or lower register, by imitating, in a 
queer falsetto, the pitch and tone of my 
voice. A day never passed that Kid failed to 
come to me for his lesson in “‘speech.” 
Friends suggested that “dogged patience 
and bulldog determination” had much to do 
with Kid’s finally producing the “spoken” 
syllable, “maw.” 

For a number of years, I had taught be- 
ginning speech in schools for the deaf, and 
fully realized that interest and perseverance 
on the part of both teacher and pupil can 
often work seeming wonders. 

After Kid learned to ‘‘speak’’ “maw,” I 
encouraged him to repeat after me, ‘“maw- 
maw.” Going further, there were times 
when he drawled out, very deliberately, the 
following combination, “Aw, maw-maw!” 
There were rare occasions when he pains- 
takingly repeated after me, “Aw waw maw- 
maw” (I want mama) and ‘Aw waw maw 
maw-maw” (I want my mama). This was 
Kid’s final triumph, and it always gave his 
audience a thrill; the effect was startling 
because so nearly human. 

Children took untiring delight in bringing 
their friends to our home, to hear Kid 
“talk.” The dog possessed unusual self- 
control; always going through his program 
with apparent pride, and seeming to sense 
the novelty of his entertainment and the 
pleasure it brought to each admiring group. 

Kid was popular with the boy scouts, and 
great was the day when he gave an exhibi- 
tion in our public. school. 

An additional interesting fact concerning 
Kid is worth mentioning. My husband is 
deaf, and the sign language is used freely 
in our home. Kid knew his master’s signs 
quite as well as the average dog knows his 
master’s voice. The sign for “cat” always 
had an electrifying effect upon the dog; 
sending him tearing down the street, looking 
up trees and telephone poles. The word 
“p-a-l-l,” spelled on the fingers, sent him 
dashing through the house on an animated 
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search for his solid rubber ball which, when 
found, was brought to some member of the 
family. Then, striking a pose, Kid would 
catch the ball in his mouth, bs 
bounce” or on as directed. 


on one 


“two,” 


Unfortunately, when Kid was two years 
old, a skin disorder suddenly appeared and 
as time went by, refused to respond to treat- 
ment. It was then that he was crated and 
shipped to an adjoining state, to a man 
who loves dogs and who is a specialist in 
the treatment of their diseases. Kid was 
given the best of medical attention but the 
fight to cure him proved to be a losing one. 
When the dog began to suffer, he was sent 
on to the Dogs’ Hereafter, by the chloro- 
form route. 


And so endeth this short biography of 


| Kid; a dog that surely had personality— 
| what else can it be called? He is missed 


by old and young, in his old home town, 


| and many of his friends ask what has be- 


come of him. Regret is always expressed 
that the dog could not live out his years 
to a good old age here among his many 
admirers. 


Statements from Witnesses 


| To whom it may concern: 


Mrs. Kate S. Shibley, Van Buren, Arkan- 
sas, shipped me a white bulldog, named 
Kid, for treatment, and I had this dog in 
my personal possession for nearly a year. 
During that time I had Kid go through his 
program of stunts and tricks many times 
for the pleasure of my family and friends. 

When Mrs. Shibley sent the dog to me 
she wrote me fully telling about him and 


_ his peculiar ability along some lines. I was 


just a little skeptical when I read the letter 
as to Kid’s ability to do all the things she 
told about. Not that I doubted Mrs. Shib- 


ley's statements in that regard, but I felt 


that I might have to use my imagination to 


_ Some extent when it came to a dog actually 
talking or trying to talk. 


As soon as Kid was rested from his trip 
I called the family out into the back yard 
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for a demonstration. I soon found out that 
Mrs. Shibley had been very modest in her 
claims for the dog’s intelligence and for 
his ability to talk or try to talk. Kid made 
a very distinct combination of sounds (re- 
peating after me), that could be easily un- 
derstood as ““Mama,”’ ‘““O, Mama,” “I want 
my Mama,” etc. As stated before, his per- 
formance was done not only once but many 
times in my presence. Not only that, he had 
quite a repertoire of stunts, waltzing, turn- 
ing around while standing up on his hind 
legs, once, twice, or three times, as com- 
manded, saluting, singing a fair tenor ac- 
companiment to simple tunes by whining 
in a high pitched tone, etc. When told to 
go look out the window he would promptly 
do so, and when asked if he saw anyone 
he would bark for the affirmative or re- 
main silent if no one was in sight. The 
remarkable thing about Kid was his intel- 
ligence, as he seemed to understand ‘most 
anything that was said to him. He really 
seemed to enjoy having some one talk to 
him, and he always seemed to get as big 
a “kick” out of doing some stunts or talk- 
ing as we did out of having him do them. 

Given this third day of June, 1929, City 
of West Plains, County of Howell, State 
of Missouri. 

Signed: CHARLES R. BOHRER. 
oe 2 

We the undersigned citizens of Van 
Buren, Arkansas, vouch for statements made 
by Mrs. Kate Shibley, in the accompanying 
manuscript, entitled “Kid.” 

We saw the dog perform all of the tricks 
herein mentioned and heard him produce, 
vocally, combinations that sounded like the 
words “Mama,” and “Oh, Mama!” 

Signed: Jos. B. Trice, M.D. 
Mrs. BEss CARPENTER, 
Teacher, Van Buren Schools, twenty years. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
first day of June, 1929. My commission as 
a Notary Public expires May 10th, 1931. 

Signed: W. G. Furry, 
Notary Public, Van Buren, Arkansas. 
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A Book From England 


LiPREADING: By IRENE B. EWING 
The University Press, Manchester, England 


Whatever has come into the reviewer's 
hands from our fellow-laborers across the 
sea has seemed to her to be so clearly 
thought out, so admirably stated, and so 
successfully tried out; the writers have 
seemed so sure of their ground and yet so 
open-minded, have shown in their premises 
and their conclusions so much good, plain 
common-sense and thorough reasoning, 
that she has not been surprised to find in 
Mrs. Ewing's book all of these qualities. 
It is a small and unpretentious volume, but 
it is a compact one and contains the dis- 
tilled wisdom of an active mind, ‘“‘the sedi- 
ment,’ as Dr. John R. Oliver calls it in his 
book, ‘Four Square,” of a life given to 
teaching and learning, for Mrs. Ewing tells 
us, ‘I have taught lip reading for twenty 
years and have been increasingly reliant on 
it for twelve years.”” As a teacher of deaf 
children, as a teacher of adults, as the Ellis 
Llwyd Jones lecturer for training teachers 
of the deaf at the University of Manchester, 
and as a lip reader herself, Mrs. Ewing 
may also lay claim to a “Four Square’’ ex- 
perience. 

She divides her book into three parts. 
Part I. she addresses to deafened adults, an- 
swering in the affirmative the question “Is 
lip reading worthwhile?” and giving in- 
formation as to time necessary, suggestions 
as to individual practice and lessons, both 
individual and class. She makes no false 
claims for the efficacy of lip reading, and 


therefore the better serves its cause. She 
answers the question ‘Is lip reading easy 
to acquire?” with “Yes” and “No.” But, 


“As a teacher I urge lip reading on psy- 


chological and so- 
cial grounds, as a 
lip reader myself I 
urge it a hundrec 
times more strong- 
ly.”” She assures us 
that the value lics Z 
not only in practi- SS 

cal benefits, but in 

“the difference it 

makes in outlook.” 

In a passage full of 

quiet humor, she 

views deafness objectively—while aware 
that ‘few hearing people realise the diaboli- 
cal disadvantages of deafness,” she tells us 
that “it is equally true that few of us who are 
deaf realise how delaying, tiring and irritat- 
ing deafness can be in another.”’ She thus 
gives lip reading its altruistic mission. 


Part II. is intended for teachers of lip 
reading and for the friends of the deafened. 
While not proposing to “offer a course of 
lessons which might serve for every pup 
she gives for the benefit of teachers ° 
skeleton plan” of two courses which she hil 
worked out. As to method, she tells us, 
“It is essential that teachers of the deaf 
present the study of lip reading through 
the method which will best suit each stu- 
dent’s temperament, mentality and _ inter- 
ests.” The reviewer gathered that Mrs. 
Ewing, like her own Rudyard Kipling and 
his "Omer, would’ take ‘wot she thought 
she might require’ for the good of one 
struggling. 

Part III. is written for the benefit of 
parents of deaf and of deafened children, 
and of their teachers. There is perhaps more 
of help in it for parents than for teachets, 
because the discussion is limited to gen 
eralizations. Nevertheless it is well worth 
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a teacher’s reading because she will find in 
it good suggestions and illuminating side- 
lights on the psychology of the deaf child. 

Mrs. Ewing should have devoted a part 
of her book to the enlightenment of the 
general public, though all three parts would 
make profitable reading for any layman in- 
terested in the study of mankind. To lay- 
men and to teachers, to the parents and 
friends of the deaf, and to lip readers them- 
selves the reviewer can heartily commend 
this slight volume, so simple yet so stimulat- 
ing, so sympathetic yet never sentimental, 
so truthful yet so inspiring. 

—ENFIELD JOINER. 


Games for Lip Readers 


GAMES ADAPTED TO LIP READING 
By M. Esther Morris 
Privately printed by M. Esther Morris, Box 
471, Cleveland, Ohio 


Every teacher of lip reading welcomes 
new material for practice work. Miss M. 
Esther Morris has devised and had printed 
a number of excellent games, which may be 
had in sets or singly, and which may be 
used by pupils in schools for the deaf in 
class-rooms or outside, by hard-of-hearing 
pupils in the public schools, and by deaf- 
ened adults in their practice classes or club 
activities. Miss Morris was formerly a suc- 
cessful teacher of congenitally deaf chil- 
dren; she is now specializing in teaching 
lip reading to adults, being a normal grad- 
uate of the Muller-Walle School of Boston. 
She understands the language limitations of 
the former, and the difficulties which those 
who become deaf experience in translating 
Speech-movements into English. The ma- 
terial she offers for the pleasure and profit 
of both classes is of two types, card games 
and blackboard games. 

There are ten sets of card games. With 
each game there are full and clear direc- 
tions. While Miss Morris has borrowed 
the basic idea of the old game of ‘‘Authors,” 
her adaption of that idea is original. Each 
game may be played by any number of play- 
ets. The number of cards in the sets varies 
according to the material available on the 
subject, one set having as few as thirty-five 
cards, another set having as many as eighty. 
The method of playing is complicated 
enough to keep up the interest of adults, 
but simple enough to be understood readily 
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by children. Some of the sets are called 
“States,” ‘“Flowers,”’ “Birds,” “Painters and 
Paintings,” “Cities of the United States,” 
“Countries of South America,” etc. In play- 
ing these games the acquisitive mind may 
not only get practice in lip reading, but 
may collect a large number of facts along 
the line of general information. 

The blackboard games are issued in 
leaflet form. For adults there are five sheets 
of five complete lessons to be sent out 
monthly; for children four monthly sheets. 
These sheets give stories with questions, 
guessing games and other games, sugges- 
tions for keeping up the interest and vary- 
ing the presentation of the work. There is 
a set of “Mother Goose Lessons” for chil- 
dren, charmingly illustrated in colors. There 
are in this set twelve sheets, each sheet 
containing twenty-five sentences. While 
these sentences are disconnected, they are 
grouped for synthetic practice around one 
central idea, the immortal characters of 
Mother Goose each furnishing an idea. The 
dainty illustrations will also give teachers 
patterns for class-room decorations. 

The directions for both card and black- 
board games can be applied by an ingenious 
teacher to all sorts of competitive exercises. 
And after the games have been enjoyed 
in class, both children and adults will find 
them delightful for use in many a social 
hour. 

—-ENFIELD JOINER. 


A Child’s Reader 
THE NEstT 


By Henrietta C. Barr and Mina P. Drew 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston 

“The Nest” is another of the pretty 
readers which are being brought out from 
time to time for very young children. The 
authors tell us that “though not designed 
exclusively for their use, ‘The Nest’ is rec- 
ommended to teachers of the deaf.” One 
of the co-authors, Mrs. Mina P. Drew, is 
principal of the day-school at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and the little volume is dedicated 
to Mrs. Caroline Shaw, a teacher in that 
school, “in appreciation of her interest in 
the book and of her patient kindness in 
testing it in her class-room.”’ 

An old lady’s criticism of the dictionary, 


“It changes the subject too often,” is ap- 


plicable to almost all readers written for 
the primer age, but this criticism cannot be 
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Camp Peter Pan 
for 


Deafened Children 





““ LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 
PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 


TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 
TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and 
Sea. 

A Home Camp for a limited number of Deaf- 
ened Children 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee 
$250. Pony riding and Tutoring are included 
in fee. Booklet. 

ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





The Driscoll ‘cithvenesie: 


by 


Anita Driscott, Eoirh M. Buetr, Exiza 
McSuHerry Wopprop, aNp Coun S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 

copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ per dozen. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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applied to “The Nest.” It might more aptly 
be characterized as a novel for baby read. 
ers. It is the story of a father-bird and 4 
mother-bird and their family told in some 
thirty chapters, though many of the chap. 
ters contain only a few statements. In addi- 
tion to the statements telling the sory, each 
page has a group of new words and a num. 
ber of questions testing the little reader's 
comprehension of the text. Each "chapter" 
has its own illustration in silhouettes by 
Ethel Elaine Barr. These silhouettes are 
remarkably well done and, as we are told 
in the introduction, can serve as models 
for free-hand paper-cutting or poster-work. 
While each lesson is “a complete episode” 
in the history of this bird family from the 
spring to the fall migration, the story never 
loses its continuity. Partly for this reason, 
and partly because of the well-selected 
vocabulary and the “naturalness” of the 
language, and partly because of the en- 
thralling illustrations, this little volume 
ought to be a desirable addition to the 
“library” of our youngest readers. 
—ENFIELD JOINER. 


A New Study of the Bible 
How Jesus SHOWED GoD TO THE PEOPLE 
Barton Sensenig, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

A continuous narrative of the Gospel 
Story, drawn from the gospels, from accu- 
rate historical stories of that day; touched 
with bits of explanatory detail based upon 
a careful knowledge of the times and cus 
toms of the days of our Lord and made 
more impressive for the youthful reader by 
the addition of comments and applications, 
written in deep sincerity, free from bias of 
pedantry, this little book should find a wel- 
come among teachers of reading who wish 
to add to the store of biblical information 
of their students, to teachers of boys and 
gitls in Sunday Schools, and for general 
reading for children. The commentatof 
(for such he is, more than author), Barton 
Sensenig, dedicates his work to “the hut 
dreds of deaf boys and girls whom the 
writer has taught.” Himself the Principal 
of the advanced school at Mt. Airy, he has 
contributed a worthy volume for the use 
of teachers of children everywhere. An it 
teresting pen map of the Holy Land, care 
fully selected poems, and the appropriate 
scripture reference for each chapter add it- 


terest and exactness to the subject matter. 
—N. T. M. 
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Kernels 


Too often—promising starts fritter away. 
Dr. V. T. Thayer. 


* * * 


Tell me your attitude about money and I 

will tell you how much you believe in God. 
Emil Brunner. 
ak, ee, 

It is the same story as always. If we pay 
attention to what we are doing and do it 
well, the effect will be good. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
eas 


Watch for the red flag of danger to the 
hearing—earache. Do not use a hot com- 
press to relieve the pain. Use a cold com- 
press with the heat applied to the feet and 
legs. Do not treat earache lightly. Consult! 

Franklin W. Bock, M. D. 
* * &* 

Real progressive education is an evolution ; 
not a revolution. It is pointed in a direc- 
tion. That it has reached a goal, not even 
its most ardent sponsors would claim. 

R. G. Reynolds. 


* * * 


The idea that work must be done on the 
environment by the teacher, in order that 
the children may have conditions favoring 
growth, is still new. It is difficult to get 
teachers to consent to let children alone and 
put their effort upon the material with which 
the child works. 

Elizabeth Irwin. 
K * * 


In their revolt against the traditional 
school work that is foreign to children’s 
lives, progressive teachers discount the im- 
portance of anticipating children’s interests 
in such way that they will move in the di- 
tection of progressive expanding interests. 

They take literally the dictum that the 

teacher must follow the lead of the child. 
_ Consequently—under the guise of follow- 
ing spontaneous interests they encourage 
pupils to deal with adult ideas that are in 
fact but immature reflections of adult con- 
cerns, 

The truly progressive teacher and parent 
@nnot avoid responsibility for anticipating 
the interests of children that are appropriate 
lo the level of their development. 

Dr. V. T. Thayer. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
es 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Series II. Myths. .....0.0655%. $10.00 
Series 3, EF. am Us .. ised. cen cs $35.00 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of ORGANIZATIONS 
for the HARD of HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 


of local organzations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 
THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal sent 


to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


Founders $5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors $1,000 (one payment) 
Patrons $100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members ... $25 or more annually 


Contributing Members $10 or more annually 
Special Members 


Direct Members 


$5 or more annually 


$3 or more annually 


o 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


Sa 


Address the Secretary 
MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1601 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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“Education is the good life.” 





When I “know it all” in regard to any 
thing, when I cease to inquire further, when 
I cease my education towards any fact, 
person or truth or universe, then I am f. 
away from the good life. 

When I fail to give an enemy, a friend, 
piece of business, a philosophy, a social com 
plication, an international theory of peace, 
creed, a religious belief, the chance to teach 
me more of its true self, then my life is not 
the good life toward those human factors, 

George Lawrence Parker. 





A School for the Deaf of Palestine 


The ‘Thankful Hearts League” of Great 
Britain has launched a campaign for funds 
with which to establish a school for the deaf 
of the Holy Land. Miss Mary F. Chap: 
man is responsible for the plan, having pro- 
posed it to fellow members of the Lea 
after being convinced of the great need and 
the possibilities of success of such a meti 
torious purpose. Miss Chapman will be ee 
called by readers of the REVIEW as havi 
established and conducted a school for the 
deaf in Burma. Mr. John Dutton Wright 
included the school in his itinerary several 
years ago and commended it and Miss Chap- 
man in his report of the institution and its 
work. (Miss Chapman has been compelled 
to leave Burma on account of her health.) 

The plan proposed by Miss Chapman fol 
lows the usual method employed by the 
Thankful Hearts League; that is ‘‘thank of- 
ferings’’ from those whose blessings can be 
shared, and those to whom the appeal comes 
as most worthy of their “thankful” sup 
port. The teachers in the schools for di 
deaf of England are being asked for small 
annual contributions to start the work 
Friends in America are urged to participate 
Quoting from the circular distributed by tht 
League, “The deaf in non-Christian lands 
where there are no special schools for the 
deaf can never hear the Gospel Message 
until work is begun by those who under: 
stand them.”” It is particularly appropriate 
that such work be done in the land out 
Master trod, established and supported by 
thank offerings, for nothing has been “al 













for the deaf of that country since His daj 
on earth. Those who would share in this 
effort on behalf of the deaf of Palestint 
may send contributions directly to Miss Mafj 
Chapman, “Thankful Hearts League, 4% 
Highbury Park, London, England. 
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Volts 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, Original, Borrowed, 
and Stolen 


By JAF 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled. 

He would not move to save his life. 
“IT am insured,” he said. 





Teacher’s Advantage.—The mother was 
trying to create in her little son a love of 
school, and was pointing out how much it 
would mean to him when he grew up, if he 
had a fine education. “If you go to school 
regularly,’’ she said, ‘and pay attention and 
study hard, you will soon know as much as 
your teacher does.” 

“I would know as much now,” protested 
the small son, “if I kept the book open in 
front of me as she does.” 

The Retort Courteous.—A certain school 
principal was notorious for his bad temper 
and the readiness with which he said cut- 
ting things to his subordinates. As a re- 
sult the teaching staff showed rather fre- 
quent changes due to resignations. One 
morning after a session of the usual sort, a 
young teacher announced that she was re- 
signing, that she refused to continue under 
such a principal. Calming down a trifle he 
ttied to explain that she had merited the re- 
buke, though perhaps he had been a trifle 
severe, 

“But you are leaving me without any rea- 
son,” he added. 

“I know,” she replied, tartly. “I always 
like to leave things just as I found them.” 


Not A Hearing Instrument.—A man 
took his wife to a doctor who put a ther- 
mometer into her mouth and told. her to 
keep her mouth shut for two or three min- 
utes, 

When departing, the husband tapped the 
doctor on the shoulder and said in confi- 
dential tones, ‘Pardon me, doctor, but what 
will you take for that thing?” 

_ It’s a little confusing,” said Uncle Bill, 
‘but whenever the doctor treats me I have 
to pay for it.” 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
CROKER JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





NEW TIME LIMIT 


ADVERTISERS AND PROSPEC- 
TIVE ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Volta Bureau 
by the 3rd of the month preceding that of issue, 
if proof is desired; otherwise, the 8th of the pre- 
ceding month will be in time. 


FOR 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tike * Régintier's GG. <5.526 cap xes dente o xunedes $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 








WANT ADS 





WANTED—By oral teacher, position for year 1930- 
31. First or second year class preferred. Five years’ 
teaching experience. A-1 references. Address Box B. 

, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—Private pup!] for summer months, by 
experienced oral teacher. Address P. C., c/o the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 





WANTED—Summer tutoring position, by Central 
Institute graduate with four years’ experience. Present 
position in day school. References furnished. Address 
H. Wilson, 723 Grand Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED—by a public school in New York State, 
a teacher for a class of twelve hard-of-hearing primary 
pupils. Address E. A. S., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Deaf children boarded and tutored in a private 
home in the Catskill Mountains July Ist to August 
15th. Best of references. Mt. A-ry Graduate. Oral 
method used. Address K.T., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—By oral teacher of experience, position 
for the year 1930-31. Address Box MF 23, c/o the 
Volta Bureau. 
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Visual Edueation Essentials 


The Eye, to be a more effective 
portal to the mind, requires 


That material be more carefully prepared 
That presentation be in graphic form 
That physical make-up be attractive 
That impressions be positive 


That information be correct. 





eno 


A. J. Nystrom & Company maps, globes and charts are renowned for their 
scholarly editing—the appeal made by the method of presentation—the 


clear mental picture produced by artistic use of critically chosen color com- 
binations—the frequent revisions of subject matter. ¢ 28 '.48 


a) 


MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS 


for Geography—History— Biology 


MAPS: CHARTS: HISTORY: 
Regional Citizenship United States 
Physical Zool World—Ancient 
Political weetead World—Medieval 
Economic Botany World—Modern 
Scriptural Physiology English 


Send for illustrated descriptive material 





A.J.NYSTROM & CO. 


ScHOOL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARIS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Filling In The Gaps.—The newspapers 
report the somewhat amazing results of a 
recent examination where children were re- 
quired to fill in gaps left in what were sup- 
posed to be well known quotations or say- 
ings. Here are a few examples: 





“There’s many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and—’’ Answer: “—the third round.” 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears—” An- 
swer: “—curling pins.” 

“Music hath charms to soothe—’ An- 
swer: ‘“—babies.” 

“Men must work, and women—’’ An- 
swer: “—go to the movies.” 

“Where there’s a will there’s—" An- 
swer: ‘““—a row.” 

“Sweet are the uses of” Answer: 
“—sugar.”’ 

Freshman: ‘Professor, I can’t go to class 
today. 

Professor: “Why not?” 

Freshman: “I don’t feel well.” 

Professor: ‘“Where don’t you feel well?” 


Freshman: “In class.” 





One Thing Necessary.—The first day of 
kindergarten the teacher explained to the 
children that it behooved them to behave 
themselves if they wanted to stay. 

On his return home, Willie’s mother 
asked how he liked it. 

“Well,” replied the boy, “we've sure got 
to behoove ourselves, all right.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 





No Argument At All.—'“What is the 
argument about?’ asked the policeman as 
he parted the man and his wife who had 
continued their quarrel from the house out 
into the street. 

“There isn’t any argument at all,” pro- 
tested the husband. “I have just received a 
bit of money from a relative who died, and 
my wife said I would not give her any of it. 
And I’m agreeing with her—that’s all.” 





Mother-in-Law.— You'd be surprised, but 
prohibition has brought to light a new 
mother-in-law joke. It seems that a young 
husband, tempted by the desire for things 
he thought he couldn’t have, began rather 
extensive home brewing, and his constant 
sampling of his product kept him more or 
less intoxicated all the time, much to the 
dismay of his wife who tried every way she 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
BEGINNING READING OF DEAF-MUTES 
by 
HELEN THOMPSON 
PRICE $1.50 
Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





CLOSED DOORS 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Delightful and appealing stories of deaf children and 
blind children 


Cloth bound—$2.50, plus 10c postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35 Street., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Teacher of Lip-Reading 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course in the 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 


617 Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 





SERVICE to HARD of HEARING 


Classes—Private Instruction—Mechanical Aids 
Normal Course—Voice Training 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


Louise Howell 952 Rose Building 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 
Central Church of Christ 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate. Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 
FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and 
Children 


MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
KINZIE METHOD 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech-Reading 
Graded Classes Practice Groups 
1745 K Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Private Lessons 





THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 





The Deafened Always Welcome 
THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
204 U. B. ANNEX 
A Social Center 
Free Lip-Reading and Employment Bureau 








COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
63 S. HIGH STREET (Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 


Executive Secretary and Graduate Teacher of 
Speech-Reading 
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knew to cure him. Finally he stopped 
abruptly, destroyed his equipment 

poured out his liquid stock. It took some 
time to get him to explain his reformation, 
says the Montreal Star, but finally he said, 


“Well, you see the last time your mothe 


was here and I came up from the cellagl 


after taking a glass or two, I saw two of het 
—that cured me.” : 


Very Bad Form.—tThe friend was in- ie 


quiring about the wedding of mutual a¢ 


quaintances, and asked, “Was the wedding 


a complete success?” 

“Not exactly,” 
groom’s mother cried louder than the bride's 
mother. It was considered very bad form 


—The Blade. ~ 


replied her friend. “The 


f 


- + 


No Other Name For It.—Old Lady§ 


(sympathetically) : 
profession ?”’ 

Old man (digging ditch): 
work.” —Capper’s Weekly. 


“No'm. 


“And don’t you have any : 


To Love, Honor, And Be Gay.—Iwog 


men met in the street car. “I hear that you 


have just purchased another parrot,” re] 


marked the first man. “Yes,” said the sec 
ond. 
would get one, too.” 

“Do they both talk?” 
ed to know. 


“Oh, yes,’ 


the first man want 
’ said his friend. 


on the carpet again,’ and mine remarks, 


‘The bacon was burned again this morn 


ing.’ ”” 


Getting Out The Review.—Getting out 


this magazine is no picnic. 
If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 
If we don’t they say we are too serious. 


If we publish original matter, they say we By ge 


lack variety. 


If we publish things from other journals, 


we are too lazy to write. 


If we don’t print contributions, we dont 


show proper appreciation. 


If we do print them, the magazine is “7 


with junk. 

Like as not somebody will say we swiped 
this from another publication. 

And we did. 


“My wife's @ 
parrot says, “You have dropped some ashes SYS 


“My wife had one, so I thought 1@ 





